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NOTE. 

The following paper, in its present form, ia tiie result of a mj^geetion 
emaoatiiig from the HonorHTj Seoretai? of the Bojal Colonial Inatltuto, 
Mr. G. W. Eddy, to the effect tliat the tranaaotionB of the Institute ought to 
embody a, seriea of sketches of the actnal condition, of all the Colonial depen- 
dendes of the Empiie ; I earnestly hope that this imperfect attempt to give 
some idea of the present state of the British West Indies may be speedily 
sncoeeded by others in relation to other Colonies ; and thus contribute te effect 
the exceUeut and tuetnl pnipose contemplated l^ Mr. Eddy. 
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ON THE SOCIAL AND EOONOMIO POSITION AND.PEOS- 
PBCT3 OP THE BKITISH WEST INDIA POSSESSIONS. 

' 1. I propose in the foUowing memoir to coasider the social and 
economic position and prospects of the British intertropical pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemisphere : although I am sensible that . 
it is difficult satisfactorily to treat, within the necessarily restricted 
limits of such a paper, a subject which embraces Beventeeii dis- 
tinct and separate communities, respecting which moreover full 
and accurate statistical information is not readily attainable, whilst 
the recorded obserrations of recent travellers ore of fihe most 
desultory and superficial character. I trust it will be clearly 
understood that in this essay I presume neither to be dogmatical . 
as to opinions nor exhaustive as to facts: my sole object is simply 
to direct attention to what I beheve to be an interesting field im 
investigation, in the hope that others may correct my mistakes 
and supply my deficiencies. 

2. These dependencies are distinguished &om most others in 
that the African element largely predominates in their populations, 
owing to the circumstances that their industrial capabilities are 
essentially ^ricultural, and that the n^ro race has been found to 
be peculiarly adapted, to an extent far beyond the competition of fy/di^ti^-^ ' 
an y other , to the" cultivation of their soils. But the transference 
of that race from its native site being accomplished only by 
violence, and its services secured by coercion, the commonities 
were at first, and for a lengthened period, constituted of the simple 
elements of owners and slaves. In such a social condition no 
intricate compMcations were likely to arise ; the fair- skinned owner 
was the governor, the chattel negro was the governed ; and, as a 
natural and necessary corollary, "society" was composed of .the 
governing class alone. For aome time, indeed for a prolonged 
term of their history, that class was made up of pubhc officers 
holding their appointments directly from the Crown, and of the 
proprietors of the soil, who formed a sort of territorial aristocracy, 
from which the trading class was rigorously excluded. In what 
are popularly known as "chartered" or settled, in contradistinc- 
tion to "conquered" or Crown Colonies, the legislative function 
was confided to the first-named class nnder a form of constitution 
modelled upon that of the parent state ; the Qo^emor representing 
the Sovereign, the Council oonesponding, to some extent, to the 

12 , ^,.,>.y,^ 
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Houae of Peers, and the Aaeembly, as an elected body, conBtitnting 
the local House of Commone. Snob conetitutiona did not roBult 
from the Tolition of the settlers, but were the emanatioDa of the 
prerogative of the Crown, embodied in the commissione isened by 
the Sovereign to the Governors ; and the analogy between them 
and that of the parent state was far from being complete or exact ; 
for instance, the dignity of councillor was not hereditary, and the 
Council possessed and exercised other functions irrespective of the 
legislative, such as those of a Privy Council and others which were 
of a judicial character. On some occasions the two chambers 
acted together in " grand committee " as it was called ; and it 
would appear that at times the Council not only assumed a high 
tone of command over the Assembly, and what we should now 
regard as an undue share of legislative authority, but that it also 
took cognisance of complaints from individuals,* It appears, 
moreover, from an Act passed in 1694 by the Governor-in- Chief 
and the General Conncil and General Assembly of the Caribbee 
Leeward Islands, that cases of disputed elections to the Assembly 
were to be heard and decided by the Governor and the mnjority of 
the Council and Aasembly sitting together. The qualification of 
both electors and representatives was the same in kind, being the 
possession of a freehold in land. It should be borne in mind that 
the so-called "chartered" Colonies were originally settled by 
members of &milies of ancient lineage and high social position in 
the motber-conntry, whose voluntary expatriation, at first stimu- 
lated by the glowing reports brought home by Baleigh and his 
contemporaries, became a necessity during the predominance of 
the Commonwealth and the temporary overthrow of the monarchy ; 
the character of society therefore became naturally, so far as 
regards feeling and sympathy, strongly aristocratic, irrespective of 
the inevitable tendency of an organisation divided only into the 
two classes of lords and serfs. The early history of these settle- 
ments will be found by no means deficient in events of romantic 
interest, but to refer to them in detail would be incompatible with 
the scope of this paper. 

3. The earliest cultivation attempted by the settlers would 
appear to have been tobacco, but sugar was introduced not long 
afterwards, f as we find that the local pubHc of&cers and even the 
ministers of religion were paid by fixed quantities of one or both 

* "Woodcock, "Lawa and Conetitution of "W.I. Coloniea," 1838. 

j- The iugor-cane was mtrodooed into Barbiidoee from Brazil in 1641; it la 
ukid b) liave been fint planted in Hiapftniola, or Hayti, banng been bronglit 
from tiie Canaries in 1S06. 
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of those staple products ; nay, even the penalties for misdemean- 
ours were prescribed alter the same manner, as ve read that 
profane cursing and swearing was punishable with a fine of ten 
pounds of sugar or tobacco, whilst drankenness was visited with . 
five times that quantity, or, in default, exposure in the public 
stocks. A further illustration of the char acteri sties of those 
times is to be found in the fact that seventy persons implicated in 
the rising under Penruddook and Grove, in 1665, were sold in 
Barbadoes at an avert^e price of 1,550 lbs. of sugar. These white 
slaves, including clergymen and ofGcers, we may remark, were 
treated in all respects the same as the negroes ; " they ground, in 
the mills, they attended the fumacBs, cultivated the fields, were f 
whipped at whipping-poets, and slept in styes worse than hogs."* I 
To the above-mentioned staples were subsequently added coffee 
and cotton, f 

4. The constitution and condition of society underwent gradual 
modifications from the infinence of various causes ; for instance, 
a race of mixed blood gradually arose ; the habits of extravagant 
expenditure indulged in by the owners of property led to em- 
barrassments which could only be relieved by their becoming 
debtors to the commercial class, whose interest in the manage- 
ment of the estates which constituted the security for their 
advances became more and more operative ; and supplies for 
carrying on the cultivation, in heu of being imported direct by the 
owners, were furnished through mercantile agencies established in 
the Colonies themselves. The ameUoration of the stringent penal 
laws applicable to slaves and others sharing in the hue of the 
AMcan had its iuSuence in the process ; and when the abolition 
of the slave trade and of slavery became established facts, it is easy 
to perceive that the old exdusiveness was doomed, and that the 
previously existing barriers between classes were for ever broken 

■ " England's Slavery, or Barbadoes MeroliandiBe." LondraL Printed in tlie 
llth jear of England's Ubertj, 1659. 

t The cotton famine occasioned by the civil war in the United Slates gave a 
temponuy impolBe to ita reproduction in our West India poBsesdom, but it has 
not been foond practicablB bitberto to entablisli it as an exportable staple. 
In Antigua the quantities are given for 1868, 657,000 lbs. 

1869, 353,600 „ 

1870, 163,981 „ 
In Britiflli Guiana,— 

1863, lB,eOO „ 

1864, 71,706 „ 
1866,182,020 „ 
1866, 137,300 „ 

I have not at hand the Fetnma tor the intermediate years, bnt in 1871 the 
export had dwindled down to 12,100 lbs. 
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down, politicaUy if not Bocially. Amongst the most pronuneni 
features which marked the transition period ma; be noticed the 
institution of Colonial bishopiicB, the extension of educational 
efforts, the establishment of banks, both oommeroial and BaTii^, 
and the general disbandment of the local mihtias, in which the 
&eedmen had become qualified to serve. Fcior to 1826 the Colonial 
clergy were by a sort of fiction aesnmed to be imder the spiritual 
supervision of the Bishop of London tor the time being ; and, as 
it had not been deemed necessary that the persons ordained to any 
cure of aools should be qualified according to the requirements of 
the oanons of the Church of England,* it will be readily under- 
stood that the institution of local epiecDpal jurisdictions contributed 
materially to the improvement of the characteristics of society ; 
for it was scarcely to be expected that a class of men, who rather 
conformed to habits which they found in existence, than en- 
deavoured to amehorate them, shoold poBsesB powers of perBuasion 
unsupported by the testimony of their personal demeanour. 
Indeed, in no respect is the coutraet more striking than in the 
spiritual and mpial condition of the communities since the intro- 
duction of a staff of weU-qnalified and well-organised clergy, as 
well as of most respectable ministers of various Nonconformist 
churches. Hitherto the maintenance of the clergy and provision 
for the education of the people, in aid, to agreater or lesser extent, 
of voluntary efforts, have been considered as of public obligation ; 
but altered views npon this important snhject are beginning to 
prevail, although it seems not improbable that in Bome instances 
at any rate concurrent endowment may be preferred to disendow- 
ment. In Jamaica, for example, the Church of England has been 
disestablished and is in gradual process of diseudowment, leavli^ 
its future constitution to be organised upon the voluntary prin- 
ciple, a sum of £6,000 having been granted towards the endow- 
ment fond by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge. In 
British Ouiana the subject has not yet come on for discussion, but 
the approaching termination of the existing legal provision for the 
maintenance of ministers of religion is causing attention to be 
directed to it, a Bill to incorporate a synod for the future govern- 
ment of the Church, and including the lay element, having been 
introduced into the Court of Policy. Trinidad has been recently 
separated from the jurisdiction of the Bishop of Barbadoes, and 
erected into an independent diocese, the Church being virtually dis- 
established ; and I believe a similar arrangement is contemplated 

* Woodoook, " Law and ComtitDtioit of W. I. Colonies." 
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with respect to British HonduraB, the Bahama Islonda, and Bome 
of the Leeward Islands, where public provision for ecclesiastical 
objects is ^so ceasing to be made. 

5. A most noticeable feature of the changed social oonstitation 
of those commimitieB oosEequent upon the abolition of slavery, 
consists in the introdaction of a yariety of exotic races to anpply 
the places of the labonrerB whose serrioes were withdrawn from 
the cultivation of the soil. This importation, although vehemently 
opposed &om the first by the benevolent bat injudioioas firiends of 
the indigenoas peasantry, has been fonnd to be so absolutely in- 
dispensable to the prosperity of many of these Colonies, that it may 
be regarded as a settled and permanent arrangement under Oovem- 
ment sanction and control. It is impossible not to be stmck with 
the short-sighted policy which long interposed every conceivable 
species of difficulty in the way of iromigration, and even yet is 
not without its influence In Festrioting the area of selection and 
enhancing the cost of the aid thus sought.* Another indication 
of social modifications incidental to the momentous change above 
adverted to was the eagemcBs with which — in one Colopy more 
especially, British Oniana — the newly-emancipated peasantry 
hastened to invest their savings in the purchase and occupation of 
real property. Estates of consideraUe extent, which the pro- 
prietors had no longer the means, or the mortg^j^eea the wish, to 
keep in caltivatioD, were bought by associations of negroes, who 
paid down a portion of the purchase money, leaving the property 
charged with the balance, and the fact was quoted at the time as 
a proof of the industry of the people, and an evidence of their 
fitness to manage their own affiiirs. Bnt, without going into 
details, the results were in every, or nearly every, case most un- 
propitiouB, if not positively disastrous; and it is now only after the 
lapse of a third of a century, and by means of legislation of a 
very exceptional character, that order has begun to be developed 
out of chaos, and the existing generation of freeholders enabled to 
enjoy the benefits and recognise the obligations of their position, f 
I am much Ratified in being enabled to quote a paragraph from a 
very recent Demerara newspaper relative to the position of a j oint- 

• "We avowedly promoted also inuniyration, but with Booh needless and mis- 
_ij ........ n faatidioua dread of reriTing' alave trade, as to 



LF raaponsibiUtv for fmstraijng instead of promotrng the mam chance of a 
proeperoos tnluEition from slaveiy into the fracdom wHch we were inaugurat- 
iiw. 'While Buddenljr depriTicg the planters of slavcEi, we noedloBsly barred tba 
iuilLix of free labour, a lull anpply of which was a necessary complement to 
emanc^tion."— «tr C. B. Adderb^, " Oot. Fotiey and Eittery." Lend. 1869. 
f " The CommissioiierH found tbe Tillages generally in a most tmaatisfaotory 
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stock sugar estate in one of the finest districts of the Colony. 
"We understand the yillagers of Trinmph are getting on very well 
with their sugar estate ; a few days ago a black man pncchaBed a 
single share, for which he paid 2,000 dollars in cash. The share- 
holders have ordered from England upwards of £2,000 worth 
of new machinery." From private sources I learn that the pro- 
prietors of this estate had paid to the Colony the amoimt which 
entitled them to a transport (or conveyance) of the property, 
$26,000. The number of shareholders is now, I believe, eight. 
Another source of supply has not been altogether overlooked. It 
was hoped that it might be found practicable to induce some 
portion of the negroes of the Southern States of the Union to 
emigrate to the British West Indies, and I visited Washington 
with that object in 1862.* FoHtical considerations interposed to 
prevent the carrying the scheme out at that time ; but I was 
strongly impressed likewise with the conviction, firom such oppor- 
tunities as I had of personal communication with them, that the 
freed shives were by no means voluntarily disposed to quit the 
country of which they had the prospect of becoming citizens, by 
any prospect of bettering their condition elsewhere. Indeed, even 
the arrangements made with the sanction of the Federal Govern- 
ment to induce the " coloured people " to emigrate to. Liberia were 
bitterly denounced by some of their leaders. The escaped n^roes 

Btate, and in some inataiuMfl in a deplorable condition ; the houses in {ha Utter 
oasee in ruin and diBTepaJr, and the landa attached to them undrained, unculti- 
Tated, and neglected ; the back lands totally abandoned, thereby forcing the 



iantly, we foond the means of internal 



defeotive, and the moat utter disregard for all sanitary conaiderationa. Tho 
villages juat referred to are tJioae which, with their lande, comprise entire 
eetntes, which were boaght by oommunitiea of the labouring popolation, varying 
in number from seventy to one hundred, and were aubdiTided by them, in eqaal 
aharea, some of which estates have already been, and otheia are in conrse of boiiig 
legally partitioned and transported to the origiDsl Hhareholdera or their repre- 
sentatives. There is anoUier daas of villages which are those sitnated on the 
front lands of estates, and were originally sold to the people by the proprietow 
with the view of forming a resident popiuation on their plantations. The under- 
standing in these caaea seems to have been thst Uie estate was te keep up the 
drainage and pubUo roads passing throuffh said villages, and the villagerH Uiem- 
selves merely to maintain me dr^na leading from their lots to the main draining 
trenches of the estates ; hut from Uie Bstates themselves having in some oasee 
changed hands, and in other cases from the course of the drainage having been 
altered, this understanding has not in all instances been adhered to, and the 
villageFs have auffered in consequence." — " Report on ViUagts," May, 186fi. 

' "LordOrejujged the enlistment of free black and coloured labourers from the 
Soathem States, which mode of supply the West India Committee of 1S42 had 
si^gested , but which was somewhat hazardous of international mlannderstand- 
ing, and could only be effected by small and irregular instalments " ' 

might offer."— Sir C. B. AddarUy, anti, 298. 

•••■■ ■•^■"'■S' 
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vho settled in Canada during the esietence of slavery have also 
not been lost sight of; and more than one deputation has visited 
the West Indies to "inqiiire and report," but hitherto without 
any substantial result. These facia will, however, serve to illus- 
trate the extent and magnitude of the chronic demand for laboiir 
in the larger part of these poaseBsions, Co-operation in trading 
speculationa was alao largely tried, but, so far aa my own informa- 
tion goes, with no encouraging degree of Buccess ; these endeavours 
are, however, not to be disregarded iu any attempt to forecast the 
future social condition of the communities in which they have been 
made. Failures in the outset do not necessarily infer the impossi- 
bility of ultimate success ; and the tendency of such associations 
to create capital from local resources, and for local puipoaes, may 
yet have considerable influence, if wisely directed and prudently 
managed, upon the progress of the Colonies of which we are 
treating. 

6. Some idea may be formed of the extent of the system of 
village communities in British Guiana when it ia stated that out 
of a total of 131,492, representing the rural population or peasantry, 
upwards of 88,000 are returned as inhabitants of villages, being 
an increase of upwards of 25,000 in ttie ten years included in the 
returns of the Census of 1871- Of other Colonies I do not possess 
snf&cient information of recent date to enable me to speak with 
confidence. But of the villages in Antigua, upon which it was my 
duty to report officially some thirty years ago, we read in a local 
paper commenting upon the latest census, 1871, the following 
graphic description ; — " In the majority of instances the plot of 
land purchased rarely exceeds forty square feet in extent, and on a 
portion of this a wretched hovel is erected, often containing but 
one room, and that uufloored and imperfectly ventilated, and in 
which not unfrequently five or six persons, adults and children of 
both aexea, sleep together at night." This does not indicate much 
improvement, but at the same time does not, unfortunately, com- 
pare unfavourably with certain recorded illustrations of the habits 
of the rural population in some parts of England.* 

7. It was unquestionably a grave error of pohcy on the part of 
the planters not to have given their labourers at the time of 

• Sea tho Jiititt of January, 1873, " A Ca*G in WUtBhire." And again, in 
that journal for the 23rd May, quoting- from the report of the Irish E«^trBr. 
Qenentl, the subjoined passage desoriptivo of on Irish cottier'a home ; — " The 
Eegistrar of Looisburgh, "Westport, says, I will gl^e an eiBmple of the con- 
t«uti of a dilapidated one-room house, A inan and his wife with five ohUdieiL 
(two in eoarlatma), a mother-in-law, with a son and daughter and grandchild ; 
two pigs, two donkeys, and some hens." 
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emancipation, securitj of tenure to allotments of land upon &eir 
estates, and to mix up, as many of tliem perBistentl; did, the 
questions of rent and labour ; the negto has strong local as well 
as personal attaduneots, but if he becomsB once unsettled or dis- 
truHtful, it is difScult to overcome those adverse influences. Still, 
we must in faimeBs remember that this is one of those instances 
in which it is easy to be viae after the time ; and under the feelings 
engendered by the somewhat rough-aud-ready method in which 
slavery was aboIiBhed, the planters were, not unnaturally, but little 
disposed to recognise the newly- acquired social status of their 
quondam slaves. 

8. The one vital condition upon which these Colonies are de- 
pendent, speaking generally, not merely for prosperity but for 
actual existence, is the cultivation of the soil ; and the great 
difficulty in the way of their success is deficiency of population. 
At present, industry is nearly exclusively devoted to the production 
of the one article — sugar ; but it is BeLf-evident, not only that an 
enlarged labour market would almost indefinitely augment the 
returns of that staple, but that it would supplement it by ample 
contributions of the thousand other valuable products of tropical 
soils, which the want of hands alone prevents from assuming their 
proper places in our bills of lading and prices current. 

9. In a brief address to the smaller freeholders of British 
Ouiana, which it became my duty to prepare in connection with 
the local Exhibition held in Georgetown in 1871, 1 called attention 
to the immenee diversities of useful products available to them 
with comparatively little labour or capital, instancing amongst 
others, varietieB of forines, dried bananas, arrowroot, and tons lea 
moU, cassaripe, and other articles capable of contributing in 
various degrees and ways to the food suppHes of other countries. 
A curious illustration of the importance of common things was 
adduced in the circumstance of a Spanish Creole, of Trinidad, who 
converted old soap-boxes into beehives, from which he derived 

I bees' wax, a commodity valued at horn £7 lOs. to £6 10s. per cvt. 

/ and of which the exports from Jamaica in one year, prepared in 
equally primitive foshion, was valued at £5,676. Of leading 
articleB, such as elastic gums, tobacco, cocoa — of which 6,SOO,0001bs. 
were exported from Trinidad alone in 1870* — coffee, Indian com, 
cocoa-nat oil, tanning and dyeing substances, and especially of 

' vegetable fibres, it eeems almost needless to speak, they are only 

• The declared value of cocoa imported in 1870 was £371,997 ; in IS71, 
£396,161 ; and iiL 1872, £467,464. The consnmptiou has been steadilj increasing 
for some time. — Hiitet, Jamtary 20, 1873. 
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Bamplee of an iDexhaustible stock of natural reeourceB hitherto in 
QD way adequately turned to account in many of these dependencies, 
and pecnliarly within the capacity of the agricnitural population 
to render profitable. 

10. The future of any community can hardly be considered 
satisfactorily provided for, when its chief element of yitality con- 
sists in the cultivation of a single staple, and especially when, as 
in the case of sugar, the area of cultivation of the cane is becom- 
- ing yearly more extended and scattered, and the extraction of sugar 
&Dm the beet is assuming a formidably competitive character. 
Even the Oolony of Honduras is gradually superseding mahogany 
cutting by the cultivation of the cane ; whilst, as regards beetroot 
sugar, irrespective of the efforts making to establish it as a. native 
industry in this country, we find that the imports in the months 
of January 1869, 1870, 1871, and 1872 respectively, were as under : 



The California newspapers of November, 1870, announced the pro- 
duction of the first ton of crystallised beetroot sugar there, 
manufactured by home-made machinery ; and I am enable to 
quote the following &om the circuit: of an eminent Liverpool firm 
as to the general prospects of beetroot sugar : — " The crop of 1672- 
73 is not likely to exceed that of last year, owing to unfavour- 
able weather ; that of last year was disappointing, ovring to the 
expectations of a short crop from the West Indies not being 
reahsed. The beetroot industry is now extending all over the 
Continent of Europe. Many additional factories, of monster size, 
have been erected in France, capable of producing from 5,000 to 
20,000 tons per annum. In Europe production has been doubled 
within the last few years, and now exceeds 1,000,000 tons, and 
during the next five or ten years will probably reach 2,000,000 tons, 
equal to the present consumption of the whole world. In Holland, 
where it has only existed a few years, 5 or 6 new factories were 
started last year. In Home a company has been patronised by the 
Italian G-ovemment ; and there are several joint-etoek companies 
in the United States. England alone lags behind — only one iso- 
lated experimental but successful manufactory at Lavenham, and 
not a single new company announced for the cultivation of beet 
sugar and its contingent products." Canada may now be in- 
cluded in the list of countries where beet cultivation for the manu- 
boture of sugar has been commenced. 

11. A very exceptional ease of great variety in the exports of 
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looal products may he instanced in Jamaica, where Sir John P. 
Qrant, the Governor, remarks, in alluding to the returns of actual 
acreage under cultivation in every sort of produce, " The result 
■will, I believe, surprise those who have been in the habit of regard- 
ing Jamaica as a mere sugar- producing island." In the list we 
£nd annatto, arrowroot, bambooB, bees' wax, cassava, cocoa-nuts, 
coffee, bananas and plantains, ginger, lime-juice, pimento, 'walk- 
ing-sticks, saccades, tamarinds, tartoiaeshe!!, yams, bitterwood, 
fnstic, and logwood. Thia list seems to have excited the emulation 
of the inhabitants of Dominica, who are quite conscious of the 
insufBcienoy of their staple, low-quaUty muscovado, to compete 
successfully with vacuum pans, central refineries, and beet-root 
sugar.* 

12. Should, however, the time ever arrive when the capital now 
invested in the West Indian Colonies in the production of sugar 
shall be withdrawn to'any serious extent, before other remunera- 
tive products shall be developed to induce the continuance of its 
employment there, the consequences can hardly be other than 
most disastrous to the interests of all classes in those commimities. 
There would be, no doubt, an element of danger in the mere 
accumulation of physical strength in such communities, namely, 
that it might overbear the proportion of legislative and adminis- 
trative intelligence available ; for, under existing impressions as to 
their climatic drawbacks, the West Indies seem unlikely to become 
the permanent abodes of proportionate numbers of men of European 
birth, although I cannot myself see any adequate reason why a 
class of smaller landed proprietors should not establish themselves 
there in a position of comparative comfort, if not of positive 
luxury. The remark of the President of the Vi^in Islands upon 
this point I believe to be quite as applicable to many, if not most, 
of the other Colonies. He says, " I think I may safely add, that 
I have seldom seen a better opportunity than is presented in 
Tortola for a few men of practical experience, having a little 
capital to commence with, to make a comfortable livelihood, and 
in a few years to add considerably to their original capital in a 
healthy tropical climate." The deficiency of supplies of live stock 
of all kinds, and of garden and farm produce, is a chronic matter 
of complaint throag^out- these Colonies, and not merely affects 
the comfort but enhances the cost of Hving there. It must, more- 
over, be borne in mind that capital has a natural tendency to ffow 
wherever profit is to be realised, and consequently, that a greater 

* Domimcaii newspaper, August, 1S71. 
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command of labour would ondoubtedly induce many to extend, 
and some to begin, its employment in those naturally rich and 
beautiful and higUy- endowed regions.* 

IS. Daring the continued existence of the slave trade between 
Africa and the Spanish and Portuguese Colonies, snch occasional 
accessions of this class of labourers as were received through the 
instrumentahty of the British cruisers were highly valued, and 
assuredly it cannot be proved that any but beneficial results ac- 
crued to the liberated Africans themselves. It would appear that 
Her Majesty's omisers still unhappily find employment on the 
east coast of Africa in endeavouring to check the slave trade, and 
what is somewhat surprising, that the Africans thereby liberated 
are conveyed to places where they are maintained at the cost of 
the Imperial Exchequer. If this be so, there ought to be no diffi- 
culty in reheving that<mnch-enduring animal, the British taxpayer, 
to this extent at least ; whilst aU will cordially unite in the fervent 
hope that the enterprise undertaken by that estimable man and 
able administrator. Sir Bartle Frere, may be crowned with speedy 
and complete success. Of the free immigrations actually estab- 
lished, the most important in character, althongh not nnmerically, 
is that from Madeira, whose inhabitants combine great natural 
shrewdness and intelligence with peculiar aptitude for agricultural 
labour, and the valuable personal qualities of thrift and persever- 
ance ; hence they rapidly took positions amongst the possessors of 
landed and household property, and of shipping, as well as 
amongst merchants, traders, and artisans. The total number re- 
ceived in the West Indies is given in the report of the Emigra- 
tion ComnuBsioners for 1871 at 35,726 ; of these a small proportion 
was from Cape de Yerdes, and a few came from the Azores : of the 
whole number, 29,636 are debited to British Guiana. Next to 
these come the natives of China, of whom 16,222 are returned as 
having arrived up to 1866 inclusive, when the immigration seems 
to have ceased ; they are generally intelhgent and industrious, but 
alloyed with a large proportion of an idle and predatory element : 
last of all, the natives of India, amounting to upwards of 137,000, 
more to be depended upon for steadiness of work, but not so 
robust in thews and sinews. Each of these classes, it cannot be 
doubted, will, in varying d^rees, affect tiie social condition end 

* Althoogli not Btziotlj witlim the scope of this piiper, I may here refer to 
WaUaoe'B glowiiijf description of the attractJona of tie country bordering on 
ib.B Rio Negro, in the interior of Goiana. Bee " Travels on the Amazon and 
Bio Negro." London, Svo. I8S3, p. 334, et, uq. ; the passage \b qnoted at 
length in the Appendix (A). 
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prospects of the commnnities in irhicli it abides ; but the influx 
of the two first-named has been checked, owing to the operation 
of different causes. In Madeira it was the wide-spread distress 
occasioned by the failure of the vine cultivation, and the pressure 
of population upon the means of subsistence, which led to the 
exodus of BO many thousands of the peasantry ; but that reason 
no longer exists. There has been, however, perhaps no more re- 
markable illustration of the benefits resulting &om a change of 
spheres of labour induced by circumstances, than in the case of 
these people. Originally uneducated themselves, and indifferent to 
the education of their children, content with the coarsest fare and 
the most squalid accommodation, their social progress has never- 
theless been steady and persistent : better clothing, superior diet, 
dweUings inferior to none, hberal provision for the improvement 
of their children, have distinctively characterised the course of the 
domicihation of the Madeirans in the West Indies, and especially 
in British Guiana. Of the capability of the Chinese in like man- 
ner to become prosperous Colonists, onr experience affords sufB- 
cient proofs, although it is to be regretted they do not exist upon 
a more extended scale,* whilst diplomatic difficulties have for the 

■ About nine years have elapsed aince the commeiicemeiit of a Chinese villfwe 
Eettlement upon one of the iaUniie in the River Demeram, which received uie 
name of " Hope Town," in compliment t« the ({allant Admiral Sir James Hope, 
at that time Commander-in-Ciief of the Naval Forces in. North America and 
the West Indies, who paid it a visit of ii 

From a report ' " > ■ > 

trate of the Diat , „ 
in September, and mentions that heavy raina had delayed the occupation of the 
lands until lie month of June, since which date 160 settlers, originallj' im- 
ported as agricultural labourers under indenture, had conBtnicted rainproof 
dwellinnt in eighteen allotmente, and cleared more than Hizty acres of heavOy- 
timber^ land. They were all encaged in t^e n^ianufactuie of charcoal, fifteen 
large furnaces having- been erected and ten others beine^ in progress. Each of 
these must hare required a lai'ge amount of labour, as Uieir waUs were of solid 
earth, from three to five feet in thickneas : they were covered with substantial 
thatched roofs, and would contain from fifty to one hundred barrels of ohar- 
coal, of tar superior quality to any previously manufactured either by Creolea 
or Madeirans ; the produce was equal to 1,700 barrels per month, which was 
expected soon to be increased to 3,000. 

iTie aettiets did not contemplate planting on a large soale until they should 
be sufficiently numerous te undertake the drainage of the whole settlement 
effectively ; and they were also desirous of first repaying the Government 
loan advanced to enable them to commence operations, the sale of charcoal 
being of course the most promptly available means. 

They alt expressed themselves contented, hopeful of success, tuid not deeirons 
of returning to estates' labour; they talked of bringing out their relatives 
from China at their own expense. They only complained of the difficulty of 
obtaining supplies of fresh meat, to which they had been accustomed, but they 
were very heajthy ; some already possessed pigs and poultry, which would be 
increased when their rice-grounds began to hear. They were anxious to have 
a school for their children. I regret that I have been unable to obtain any 
more recent authentic informatifn as to the progress of this interesting^ expen- 
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present suspended the augmentation of that useful class of immi- 
grants. There is, however, I am happy to learn, a prospect of the 
reopening of the source of supply afforded by access to the Chinese 
population, albeit upon terms more onerous and stringent than 
have been hitherto stipulated for. It is, I believe, understood, 
that if the planters are vdlling to enter into agreements such as 
the Spanish authorities have conceded, it may be practicable to 
admit them again to share in the competition for Chinese labourers. 
Even the immigration from the East Indies is now attended by 
increasing hindrances and drawbacks, partly aacribable to the en- 
larged and more diversified demand for labour in that Empire 
itself, and partly to the jealousy with which such temporary ex- 
patriation has ever been regarded by the local authorities, although 
the return of the immigrants after a stated period of service at 
the cost of the importing communities has been guaranteed and 
faithfully carried out. The experiment is, Z am informed, to be 
ince more tried of introducing labourers horn the Madras as well 
\8 from the Bengal territory ; in connection with which it is 
worthy of notice that by way of compensation for relinquishing 
the introduction of Africans, the French were some years i^o per- 
mitted, as the Dutch have also more recently been, to recruit their 
labour market from the British territories, thus entering into a 
formidable competition with our own Colonists.* Malta also is 
under consideration as a field for immigrants. I am under the 
impresssioQ that this experiment was tried at some time previously 
to 1842, shortly after emancipation, but it was not successful. If 
my recollection be aocnrate, however, it was at that time merely a 
private speculation, and not under Government control. 

14. Each of the above-mentioned races has ah-eady contributed, 
pretty much in the order in which it has been mentioned, to the 

mant. For Bome Tears past there hsfl been a large influx of these people to the 
Pacific States of the American Union, and if Uiey can be domiciled in the 
Southern States, the nltimate sreatoration of the prosperity of those States may 
be confidently predicted. Considerable nnmbers nave passed into Biitiidi 
Columbia, and it aeema probable that they may be lai^ly employed in the oon- 
struction of the Canada Fax^c KBilroaJ. Still more recen^ I observe that 
the Samana Bay Company are said to contemplate their introduction with the 
view of enabling- tiem to turn their newly-aoqmred posaossionfl to profitable 
account. The poBsible effect of the migration of such a people to the Western 
hemisphere becomes of itself a most intcTrsting theme of epeculatiou. 

• Even before this right was formally conceded to Prance by treaty, it was 
computed that between thirtry and forty thousand natjvea of the MaOzua pre- 
Tinoe bad been imng;gled to lUnoion (Soorbon) through Pondicheiry ; and 
with l«speot to the t^ty itself, Mr. Stephen Cave pointedly remarked : " But 
the fact is, we give up everything and get nothing." Whatever may have 
been the errors A bis late Imperial Majesty, neglect of the flench Colonies, or 
indifferenoe to their intersBts, cannot be numbered amongst his failings. 
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important end of creating an intelligent and influential middle 
class of society, a feature in which that of the West India 
Colonies generally has been hitherto notahly deficient ; and when 
such a class shall become freely distributed over the rural districts, 
instead of being, as at present, chiefly found amongat the urban 
or Tillage populations, a great step will have been achieved to- 
wards ensuring the future prosperity of the communities. 

16. The greatly altered conditions in the constitution of society 
have led to organic modifications in the system of local govern- 
ment. Some of the dependencies in vrhich, upon their original 
settlement, the constitutional forms of the mother- country were 
adopted, having become satisfied of their inappropriateness to 
existing circumstances, have acceded to arrangements of a simpler 
character, and under which the influence of the Executive Govern- 
ment will be more operative ; thus approximating towards the 
model of the Colonies conquered from foreign powers, whose 
legislative institutiona were preserved, and have been naaintained 
with hut comparatively httle alteration — a circumstance to which 
their more rapid and relatively more complete recovery from the 
shocks of emancipation and free trade may be attributed. On the 
other hand, it is not nnreasonable to anticipate that in such last- 
mentioned posaesaions the gradual creation of a middle-class 
of holders of real property will lead to a greater development of 
the democratic element, and the consequent substitntion of more 
direct representation in the forma of local government. The 
question of quahflcation ia not unattended vrith difGculty, but the 
soundest principle ia regard to such communities would seem to 
be that of the old common law, namely, the possession of land in 
the country, or of houses in towns. 

16. It seems to be worthy of notice that even in the island of 
Barbadoes, where the ancient landmarks have been preserved 
intact in a remarkable degree, a feeling appears to exist in some 
quarters favourable to the substitution of a single legislative 
chamber.* In Jamaica, again, there is considerable opposition 
yet to the changes carried out under the vigorous and ef&cient ad- 
ministration of Sir John Peter Grant. Without presuming to 
pronounce any positive opinion as to the question at issue, the 
fact would seem to be indisputable that since the date of such 
changes, the condition and proapects of the island are in marked 
and gratifying contrast to those which it previously exhibited. 

17. One very interesting point of comparison may be incident- 

• Barbadoti dloit, October, 1872. 
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all; noted between the social aspects of those cotnmimities under 
the old state of things, as previously deeoribed, and that ^hich 
they have gradually asstimed. West India hospitality wa» ^o-^. 
verbial, and every traveller was certain to be favourably impreesed 
by it. But in those days, as down to a much more recent period 
in the Southern States of the American Union, it was essentially 
of a feudal character. The proprietors themselves then dwelt 
upon their plantations, and were content to live and die amongst 
their own people. Communication with the old country was 
neither frequent nor convenient, and there was therefore but little 
temptation to quit the delightful climate and abundant ease of 
what was looked upon as home. But the course of events gra- 
dually but surely changed those habits ; the family mansions 
became deserted, as the means of keeping them up became oircum- 
scribed ; managers succeeded owners in charge of the estates, and 
were not only limited in income, but liable to he suddenly and un- 
espectedly removed, Yet substantially the feeling still exists, and 
permeates all classes of society ; it would be rare, indeed, for the 
traveller to be refused such hospitahty as the means of the host 
can afford, whether he visit the employer's house or the labourer's 
hut; whilst every case of privation, of distress or suffering, ehcits 
such general and substantial evidence of practical sympathy aa 
proves society to be sound at the core, and to be rather varied in 
its constituents than deteriorated in its characteristics. Nor ought 
we to overlook the spirit in which every appeal for support to any 
object of a national character has been responded to by those 
communities. The relief of the sufferers by famine in Ireland, 
and from the mutiny m India, and the national memorial to the 
late Prince Consort, may be cited as three of the many occasions 
on which their inhabitants, of every rank and class and race, came 
forward with their contributions in a manner which can never be 
forgotten by those who had personal experience of the circum- 
stances. 

18. In attempting to treat the somewhat perplexing question of 
the social and economic future of these valuable and interesting por- 
tions of the Imperial dominions, it is impossible to ignore the fact 
that national views upon Colonial policy have undergone a com- 
plete revulsion. So far from being eager to acquire or to establish 
new, or to extend the limits of old dependeuoies, the prevailii^ 
feeling seems to be one of indifference, if not of alienation ; and 
although it may be argued that such feeling originates in igno- 
rance, the difficulty of removing that ignorance leaves it very 
inffuentiiil with the mass of the people : but we may indulge the 

B 
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hope that the Boyal Colonial Inatitate mil be one, and not the 
least efficient, agent in cieating a more healthy tone of pnblio 
opinion. The tme policy to eneore the future prosperity of the 
group with vhioh we have to deal, would seem to be to facilitate 
the introdnotion of races physically quahfied to undertake agri- 
ooltural labour, and to encourage their permanent settlement, and 
that of oapitalists by whom such labour could be made available. 
The poUoy of encouraging the Indian immigrantB to oommnte their 
right to a free return passage for grants of land has for some time 
been recognised, but not as yet acted upon to any great extent. 
In British Guiana two estates have been purchased with that 
object, and in Trinidad it is said in a recent paper, that numerous 
grants have been made : the total number of Indian immigrants 
who up to the end of 1671 have applied for, or have actually 
taken posBGBHLOn of, land in commutation of their right to a free 
return passage to India is 285 ; the lots are of ten acres each, and 
the pecuniary benefit to the Colony, direct tmd indirect, arising 
from the experiment is calculated at not less than £27,600.* It 
is obviously, therefore, a question worthy of the best attention of 
(he local Governments specially interested. As the case actually 
stands, the larger Colonies, in which British capital is liberally,' and 
upon the whole profitably invested, will probably remain relatively 
proBperoas and improving, whilst the smaller communities will 
continue to be characterised by a greater or lesser degree of stag- 
nation, there being nothing to encourage the influx of capital from 
without to stimulate production, and their looal energies and means 
beii^ inadequate to the creation of that indispensable element of 
prosperity. Jamaica, for example, is undoubtedly exhibiting in- 
dicatioliB of revival from the state of prostration iato which it had 
fallen ; but in bo far at any rat« as the production of the staple 
commodity is concerned, the introduction of labourers whose ser- 
Tioes can be depended upon by the landholders is evidently 
essential, althongh it has not hitherto been carried out to any- 
thing like the extent of the enterprise exhibited by Guifuia and 
Trinidad. The revenue for 1868-9 and that for 1869-70 were nearly 
the same, £441,489 against £440,622, whilst in 1848 the diminu- 
tion in the July quarter alone, as contrasted with that of ths 
preceding year, amounted to no less than £10,602; and even only 
three years ago it is officially stated that the financial position of 
the Colony was that of imminent insolvenoy. But the undeveloped 
capacity of this Colony for still greater prosperity may be suffi- 

• 'Durtj-Moand Qeneral Report of Ezmgration CommiaslaiiaTa, 1871- 
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eiently judged of by the etatement that whilst its axea is letnmed 
at 2,720,000 aores, only 523,806 are under cultlTation. The cin- 
ohona plaatatioas may be novr pronounced a complete success, and 
vill conetitute a most valuable addition to the staples of the 
Oolony; moreover, 600 plants of Assam tea arrived in good order 
during the year, and have been succeaafully planted out, and 
tobacco, it is stated, may possibly be numbered amongst the ex- 
ports of the current year, owing to the Btimulus given to its 
produotion by the aettlement in Jamaica of refugees from Cuba. 

19. With regard to the smaller islands, on the other hand, one 
administrator of the Government observes that "in these small 
West India Colonies it is something to be able to show that there 
has been no retrogression: in our case (St. Lucia) there has been 
even some improvement," and this was maintained in 1870: 
Another (Grenada) says that "the trade of the Colony, both ai 
regards the imports and exports, has been gradually declining 
during the last five years, but a change may, however, be looked 
for, in consequence of the improved tone in the prodnce markets." 
It is grati^ng to find this anticipation verified as regards 1670) 
when the value of exports had increased by £5,218: the value of 
the sugar was £54,328, and of cocoa, £50,406. A third (Tobago) 
bears testimony to "the unimpaired energy with which the loo j 
planters struggle against the discouragements and difficulties with 
which they have had to contend. " A marked improvement is recorded 
in 1870 as respects the cultivation of the cane and manufacture of 
sugar. The Virgin Islands have long since ceased to produce sugar for 
exportation. In Dominica, the very fertility of the soil is adduced 
as one of the reasons of the financial poverty of the island: agri- 
cultural labourers, on wages obtained for two or three days' work, 
can subsist for the whole week. Squatting is also prevalent both 
on Crown lands and on abandoned private estates : hence when 
labour is most required, in crop time, it ia often difficult to obtain 
it. In 1870, however, the Lieut.-Governor remarks that he con- 
siders the island to be slowly but steadily progressing. The 
question of sqnatting, which is of practical importance in mors 
tiian one West India Colony, appears to have been boldly grappled 
with and adjusted in Jamaica. The Bahamas and Turk's Ishuida 
are not sugar-producing Colonies: of the former the Governor 
states, " the general condition of the Colony is far from satis- 
factory," but in 1870 he was able to meet the Legislature undef 
more encouraging circumstances; and of the latter, in 1S6B, the 
President says, "I fear I cannot report very hopefully on the 
general state of this Colony," and for 1670 he expresses an even 
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more onfavoarable opinion. Mooteerrat seems to have been ats- 
tionary, there being but fonr or five sugar estates that are efficieiitly 
worked. St. Vincent; Bt. Kitts, which, next to Barbadoes, mayba 
regarded as the most independent of anxiliar; labour, and, like it, 
is, to nae the common exprsBsian, " cultivated like a garden;" and 
Nevis, its near neighbonr, may be included amongst the improving 
Colonies, great benefits being there anticipated firom the intro- 
duction of the federal system of administration. 

20. In relation to the general question of the prospecta of these 
Golooies, the operation of other influences must not be altogether 
loBt sight of : it is, I believe, inoonteatable, that the inhabitants, 
especially those of African descent, have of late years suffered 
from some types of disease, formerly either unknown or but of 
rare occurrence,* whilst their physical constitutions, from insuffi- 
cient and innutritions aliment, and inadequate house accommo- 
dation, have become less capable of resisting or of rallying from 
the attacks of disease.t Moreover, the necessity of making pnblio 
provision for the support of paupers, including lunatics and lepers, 
has become progressively more urgent, and is now generally felt 
to press heavily upon a class, some of whose members, like their 
compeers in this country, are themselves but little above pau' 
perism in the social scale. The gradual and now almost entire 
withdrawal of the pecuniary outlay on the part of the mother 
conntry for military defence, for the clei^, and for educational 
purposes, lightly as it is talked Of or written about h*r«, is unde- 
niably a weighty addition to the burden of self-support which those 
communities are now called upon to assume. 

21. Dr. Hancock, quoted in Schomburgk's "Description of 



■ A Tematluble oirciiiufltaiioe is tbe reoent oocnirenoe in BritiBfa Oniana of 
■erenil fatal caaea of hydrophobia, tor it was formerly alwafB sBBiuaed that 
this terrible disease was, if not impossible, certamly unknoim in iutertropioal 



fThereport of theSotseon-Oeneralof BritlBliQiiisnaoii the FabUo Hoapital 
of Demeiara and Essequibo for Hie year 18^9, deTeloped some very stMUing 
DonolnsioiiB with respeot to the physical condition of the indiafenous population. 
It was there shovn that the pioporlian of oaaes of this (£us treated in th« 
hospital had increased from ona-nzth in 1B49 to one-half in 1869 ; whilst tha 
intpTOTOd Birangements for the oaie of the immigrontB upon estates bad re- 
nilted in a diminution of the proportion, notwithstanding their largely incmMad 
nombere, to little more in ISfiS than one-third of what it had been in 1840. 
The Snrgeon.OeDeral aaoribed this deterioration to the want of sofBcdent drain- 
age, the atAte of disrepair of their habitations, and to the neglect of a soffiment 
oonsnmption of animal food ; and be recorded his opinion that what is oom- 
monly termed the Creole labouring population is gradiuilly falling off as regard* 
healtii, etrength, and aptitude for labonr; and these views were strongly ear- 
roborated by reports trom penons In charge of ths pnblio diipansariei ia tha 
rnrsl distdcita. 

, ,^,1,>.V,^ 
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British Gniana," aaserta, that during hia long practice on the 
coast he " never met with an instance of genuine tubercular 
phthisis, nor a single case of calculus, generated ' there ; " but 
the reports of the Snrgeon-Genetal and of the Health Officer of 
the oity of G-eorgetown in British Quiana, for eome time past, 
bear testimony to a leas satiafactoiy aanitary condition of the 
nrban population, and it has been suggested to me, that on the 
one hsmd the atmosphere is less saturated with humidity, and on 
the other, the trade winds leas regular than heretofore; it is 
earnestly to be hoped that the attention of the medical profession 
may be directed to this subject, with the view of bringing to tha 
test of careful and scientific observation the accuracy or the 
fallacy of these aaaumptions. In order to avoid enlarging this 
paper to an inconvenient extent, I propose to throw, in this and 
other instances, some documentary illustrations into the shape of 
an Appendix. 

22. The important question of the progress of population in 
these Colonies is very difficult of determination owing to the want 
of accurate registration, a drawback which, however, is believed to 
be in gradual course of removal There ' is a prevalent though 
perhaps somewhat indefinite impression, that the AMcan type of 
the population is decreasing, and that this partly arises &om in- 
difference to the conservation of life, not merely amongst the aged 
and infirm, but amongst infants. Indeed, suggestions of the pre- 
valence of infanticide are of by no means infrequent occurrence in 
the local newspapers," but, so far as I am aware, the only instance 
in which a positive decrease of the popalation generally seems to 
be disolosed by the latest census retams, is in the case of the 
Island of Antigua, where it is alleged that, comparing the census 
of 1871 with that of 1861, after making allowances for both emi- 
gration and immigration, the decrease was doae upon 2,000 — a 
■erious proportion in a population amonnting in round nmnbers to | 



'ItiBOinuolatorytotliiiiktIiatQiefiLbjoiiMdpKngraph from a Junaiot news- 
paper doee not apply to ti>e BritUh pcMMadoiia or any deoieaae of tbe inf ant 
pt^ulation would be wiMtiafaotorily aoootmted fori — 

"Jaomel, HoTSmber 1, 1S7I- A neno -woman hai joet been arterted, who, 
aoooidin^ to nnqnestionable eridenoe, has been eating joong obildren ; twenty- 
^ aie Diown to have been disposed, of by tbis monster, in this way. The 
n in Hayti as is gemeraUy sapposed." It is remark- 
ui set np in type, the statement it contains Teoeives 
■ome support in a nam interetttng and valnable letter from the speoial ooireo- 
pondent <^ the JHowi, dated HsTana, Febnuuy 3, and published in the Tim*! of 
the 2Dth. Alluding to Oie otmdition of Havti under native OoTeRunent, he 
■ays hehaa been aanired "on good authority that oases of oannibaliam m not 
vnfrequent. 
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Bome 85,000 or 86,000. A very painful impression }b prodaced by 
the pemsal of the reporte of the dlstrlGt medical officers in Ant%n&, 
dated in NoTember and December last, as to the condition in every 
respect, of the peasantry. One or two illustrations are all I shall 
attempt to introduce here, feeling that the pap» has already tres- 
passed upon the limits of your patience. In reply to the interro- 
gatories of Dr. Freeland, M. K. answers that she does not knov 
her age ; she has had thiiteen chQdren, none living, the last having 
died three days previoasly ; four of these children were by one ^ 
father, four by another, and the remaining five by five different 
fathers. N. B. had nine children, only two ahve; the latest two 
were by the same father; each of the other seven had a different 
father. In one of the villages, one woman — married — ^had eighteen 
children, of whom only four survived. Two of the children are not 
by her husband, although he supports them. The great dispropor- 
tion in other instances between the births and deaths has led to 
doubts as to the accuracy of the registers. I may add that tho 
census reports for 1871, in so far as I have had the opportunity of 
consulting them in relation to several Colonies, are far in advance 
of their precuraors in point of fulness and accuracy.* 

23. The progress of elementary education in these Colonies has 
been since the emancipation of the slaves aa substantial and ex- 
tensive as was perhaps to be expected, if even, as there can be no 
doubt, it still leaves very much to be desired. Comparing the 
report of Mr. La Trobe, shortly after that epoch, with the results 
of reoent inspeotions, there is ample evidence as to the consistent 
and persevering efForta made by all the religious denominations, 
and which have been Uberally aided by pecuniary grants from the 
public chests; and in several Colonies institutions for the higher 
trainii^ of selected students are in active and succesaful operation. 
Of the mental capacity of the native children to avail themselves 
of these advantages there can be no question ; the greater dif&culty 
has been to provide an adequate supply of qualified teachers, but 
in this respect a marked iuLprovement is to be recorded. A most 
Taluable and interesting Boport upon Ednoation in Trinidad, by 
Mr. P. J. Eeenan, ComnuBaioBer of National Education in Ireland, 
has been pablishcd in a Blue-book of 160 folio pages, embodying 
a new scheme for general elementary education, well worthy of 
consideration by the local authorities of other West Indian com- 
monities. A scheme very similar in many respects, but somewhat 
mote decidedly denominational in its character, had been prc- 

k Appendix B. 
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Tiously adopted in Britieh Chiiaiia. In those Colonies, hovever, 
SB in the mother-country, a very Berions obstacle to cBjrying out 
any general Bystem of elementary edocation is found in the want of 
power to compel the attendance of children at tome school. Having, 
in years gone by, taken some personal share in the diaoassion of 
this most important subject, I tj;uat my testimony may be accepted 
as to the earnest desire of the planting body to cordially co-operate 
vith the efFortB of the West India GoTemments in its promotion. 

24 The amazing fertility of those territories, the VEistness of their 
yet nndeveloped areas, taken collectively, and the Bpareeness of 
their respective popnlations, aJways excepting the Island of Bar- 
badoes, about the siise of the Isle of Wight, with a population said 
to be equal to nearly 1,000 to the square mile, whilst British 
Guiana has not three to the square mile of our assumed hmits, for- 
bid the asBumption that they have attained the culminating point 
of their career, and Btill more that they are on tbe path of declen- 
sion from natural and inevitable causes. 

26. There are those who look forward to the inhabitants of mixed 
blood becoming the predominant and, in fact, governing race, both 
whites and negroes gradually receding, &om different oaueee, in the 
scale of pohtical and Booial influence. On the other hand, we have 
the expressed conviction of scientific physiologists that no hybrid 
race can be maintained beyond the third or fourth generation with* 
out intermixture : they must intermaxry with the pure races 
or die out.* It is alleged, moreover, that hybrids between 
the negro and Latin races are more fertile than those between 
negroes and persons of Teutonic or Scandinavian origin.-^ The 
question as to the extent to which our various immigrant races 
may amalgamate with the Creole population is one of considerable 
practical interest. Hitherto, so far as comes within my means of 
information, such instances are exceptional, but I was much struck 
by the allusion in the speech of Mr. Stephen Cave on Slavery in 
Cuba, in the last session of Parhament, to the foot of prolific 

■ Apagasgein tbeletterotUieSpecialCorrespondeiLt of the 7V«m at Havank, 
already tUluded to ia a note, bears to some extent upon thia point : " Negroea 
alone of pure Afrioan blood are considered to be fit for agricnltnTal laboni ; while 
Hindu and Ohiueae oooliea, of whom there are estimated to be S0,000 in Cuba 
alone, oaimot do the same kind or amount of work ; and te to their children, all 
axe aaid to dwindle in aixe, airengih, spirit, and energy Witt each new Ren- 
nation. Firat impoMationH are useful, but nothing- can be made ont of theii 
ohildien, or the prodnoe of mixed oocneotioiiH ; they often, however, gain in 
intelligenoe what they lose in strength." The writer adds, that slarea from 
Africa aze still smuggled into Cuba, and that Qke demand is oo great that tlis 
value of a negro ia iiow from £2fi0 to £S00, and even reachea £400. 

t Dr. Enox, " B«oes of Uen," London, ISBQ. 
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□monB having taken place between Chinese men and negro women 
in Trinidad. I am aware of a few such cases between Chinese 
men and Madeiran women in British Guiana. The oonoluaion 
at whiah I have arrived upon the main question is, that the pro- 
gressive material prosperity and political importance of those 
commanitiea will depend npon the continued influx of the European 
races as the leavening material indispensable to the healthy and 
vigorous vitahty of the body corporate. At the same time, the 
inixed race will and must, with the help thus afforded, acquire 
and exercise a larger proportionate influence in the administra- 
tion of local affairs. There need be no antagonism in their 
relative positions ; already the social barriers are weakening and 
becoming less recognisable under the influence of the facLLities of 
intercourse with what even the natives habitually call "home," 
and the higher scale of education within their readi in the schools 
and oniversitiee of Europe. 

26. A remarkable feature in the recent commercial improvement 
of these Colonies is the rapid development of their trade with the 
United States. Until within the last few years the American car- 
goes of lumber and food supplies were paid for in cash and old metal ; 
now the British and French colonies have been alike finding their 
best market in the Northern States ; but how far this outlet is to 
be permanently depended upon, can be only determined after longer 



27. 1 am enabled to append to this paper a very carefully elaborated 
approximate account current of the transactions of the sugar 
estates in British Guiana during the year 1871, which was pub- 
lished in the Boyal Gazette of March 25, 1872. I do not, for 
I am not in a position to do so, guarantee the accuracy of 
the figures and calculations, but I have not met with any 
fiommunioation challenging their good faith from any one in or 
connected with the Colony. (Appendix C.) 

28. It may be noticed that I have omitted all aUnsion to the 
aboriginal races still to be met with in these dependencies. In- 
teresting as they undoubtedly are in various respects, they cannot 
sensibly affect the social or politico -economical aspects of the com- 
munities of which they form part. It is generally, and I believe 
correctly, assumed that their numbers are gradually diminishing, 
bat a recent traveller* asserts that in Dominica their numbers 
have considerably increased within the last few years, which is, 
as the author says, a remarkable if not uniiju'e circumstance. 

■ "Tnnutiantio Stetohea," GrenTille J. Chester, B.A., Sro., London, IBS). 
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29. The desire of the Americftn people to extend their territiary, 
immense as it actually is, and especially their anxiety to Become 
a pUd a tern in some part of the West India Archipelago, cannot 
reasonably be doubted, nor is it of recent growth, for it is strongly 
associated with their avowed jealousy of the existence, upon the 
Western continent, of a community in political connection with 
any European power. It is true that the negotiations for the 
acquisition of the Danish lalanda have for the present fallen 
through, but this is no proof that the determiaation to carry 
out such a policy is even weakened, mnch less abandoned ; and 
if the purchase of Alaska was sanctioned, of which the object 
and TfJue could be only and exclusively political, it is moat un- 
likely that any opportunity of eatablishing themsetveB in positions 
offering mnch more varied attractions and advantages will be 
neglected. As there may be those to whom this idea may appet^ 
far-fetched and chimerical, I make two or three quotations from 
the communications of the Times' Washington Correspondent. In 
January, 1869, " the House of Representatives at Washington had 
an interesting debate upon the subject of acquiring possession of 
variouB West India Islands. It resulted in a decision not to 
pursue the matter further ; but is important in showing how firm 
a hold the idea of possessing the entire American continent has 
taken upon a good many of oar political leaders." 

Again, " Mr. Sumner believes, however, that both Cuba and 
Canada will be peaceably annexed to the Union within ten years, 
and that we shall also absorb Mexico, the West Indies, and the 
whole North American continent." 

In May, 1870, " the President expresses Mb conviction that San 
Domingo will he annexed, and that if pat to the vote at this 
moment there would be the two-thirds majority in the Senate 
required, and one or two to spare." 

I may also recall the verbal passage-at-arms between Earl 
Granville and Mr. Beverdy Johnson at the inaugural banquet of 
this Institute ; and as collateral testimony to the foct that such a 
poBsible contingency has attracted attention in other quarters, I 
append to this paper an article which appeared in the course of last 
year in a leading Canadian newspaper.* (Appendix D.) 

* I m&T add that linoe the foreKom? portion of this pHper tm written, 
the negotiation for Qie lease bj an Amerioan Company of the Bay of Samana, 
in San Domingo, has been oamed ont to a Buooeasful issue, thus effecting the 
object BO mn<di at tlie heart of the Executive Oovemment of the States, wiUioat 
iiiTolTing them in any aotoal poUtiool lesponsibillty — ^unleaa it should be found 
at any time hereafter dedraUe to assume it: it is, in short, the insertian of Oie 
thinadge of the wedge. (Appendix E, F.) 
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80. It would probably be argued that as material benefits will 
doubtlesB accrue to all populations whioh maj come imder American 
domination, we ought rather to wish them God-speed than repine 
at their progreBB, and Buch a Bentiment would no doubt be in entire 
acoordance with doctrines which tend to raise or depress all nations 
alike to one uniform and equal level, so far as hnman agency can 
oompass suoh an end ; but lootdng at it from the rightful stand- 
point of oar national position, the question must be regarded very 
differently, for we are, or onght to be, able to do all our AmerioBQ 
kinsmen can do, and it is our assigned privilege and onz peculiar 
duty to do it. The world has never seen an Empire to be com- 
pared with that which might exist under the benign away of Yio- 
toria, and he handed down , not merely with undiminished splendonr 
but with the elements of ever- expanding greatness, to her descend- 
ants, if the sound and true poHcy of cherishing and extending the 
settlement of her energetic and enterprising people in distant lands 
had been honestly and firmly carried ont ; " ipngthening her cords 
and strengthening; her stakes," in heu of discountenancing in every 
way the establishment of new branches of the national family, lest, 
forsooth, these should entail upon the parent State some incon- 
venient responsibilities in regard to our foreign relations. I am 
quite sensible that Buch views are very old-fashioned, if not obsolete ; 
but for my own part I fully share La the strong hope expressed by a 
qaaint and amuBing writer, now perhaps well-nigh forgotten, that 
" the national feeling which has so long kept na a distinct people 
in all our habits, feelings, and principles, may long continue to be 
oheriBhed ; and that the sound and sufficient sentiment of love of 
country may never be langhed out of countenance by the vain and 
visionary nonsense of universal philanthropy."* 

81. Thereis something so attractiveand, in the abstract, so sonndt 
in the principle of federation, that it is not surprising its applica- 
tion should have been contemplated in relation to the West India 
Islands. There are, no doubt, substantial difficulties in the way, 
although it wonld be rash indeed to infer that they must always 
prove insuperable. For example, the great essential need of most 
of these possessions is population. Barbadoes, on the other hand, 
has a redundant population, but is by no means willing to part 
with any except such as would be scarcely more acceptable else- 
where. But Barbadoes would certainly, and not unreasonably, 
be averse to assume any portion of the cost of providing her sister but 
poorer Colonies with the labour they so much require ; indeed she 

* MatQiowa' " Diaiy of on Invalid." London, 1820. 
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seems to object to affording an; facilities for the admission of oom- 
petitora to her own labour market, in the face of facts which point 
distinctly to the rapid approach of the time when her area will be 
inadequate to the maintenaDce of her peopla Upon this sabjeot, 
however, I propose to include in the Appendix an abetract of a 
very interesting and carefully prepared Report of Governor Bawson, 
recently made public. Again, the political and judicial constitu- 
tions of these Coloniea are so various that fundamental changes 
must be effected before the general application of any oniform 
^stem could be substituted. Allusion has been already made to 
the existence of a federal legislature in the Leeward Islands towards 
the close of the seventeenth century ; an attempt was made to re- 
vive that arrangement by a late distioguiahed and philanthropic 
Governor,* about thirty years ago : he failed in the attempt, from 
local opposition, butwas,nevertheleeH, so satisfied of its expediency, 
that he repeated the experiment when subsequently entrusted with 
the government of the Windward Islands ; he, however, had to 
relinquish office before Ms e&rts bore fruition, and his successor 
^did not adopt his views. The present Govemor-in- Chief of the 
Leeward Islands has been more successful, an Act " for the 
federation and general government of the Leeward Islands," 
having received Her Majesty's assent and come into operation. The 
provisions of the Act are sufficiently simple and abundantly 
comprehensive ; its principle is distinguished irom that of the 
original federation Act mainly in that it practically neatralises 
the autonomy of the several communities, whereas that was 
epeoially reserved and protected by the Act No. 28 of 1705, 
intituled, " an Act to settle general councils and assemblies for 
the Charibb Islands, in America, and to secure to each par- 
ticular island its own peculiar laws and legal customs." Time 
alone can show the results of the practical working of this 
■scheme, which is after all only an expansion of the idea em- 
bodied in the commissions constituting a Governor and Com- 
mander-in-Chief of each of the two groups denominated respectively 
the Windward and Leeward Islands. With regard to judicial mat- 
ters also, attempts have been made at the instance of the Home 
Government to estabhsh Circuit Courts, but with only partial 

* " Sir Willian Colebrooke onoe attempted euoh a, congress in these islaoda, 
without Buperaeding tbe local legriHlatoKH, inhopeaof indodacingaoms degree of 
homogeneity of ideas and oonMrt of action in geneial oanoeniB ; and the yery 
fint object of atatwanaoahip, in governing little adjacent oommiuutiea of Tarious 
<nigin, paTticularly when the masa of the people is of inferior race.is to oseeverj' 
meona to siinplify', assimilate, and, if possible, identify, theii codes of lair." — Sir 
C. B. Addirl^, "Smiitv! of Col. Prt^u* and Col Mitt.," Load., 1S69, pp. 291<e. 
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sacceaa, as it has not been foond ptaclio&ble to embrace in snob a 
sobeme Coloniea originally settled by foreign nations, and admin- 
istered tmder such diBsiuuIar codes, as, for instance, Britisb Guiana, 
Trinidad and St. Lucia; with Barbadoes and other "settled" 
ColonieB. Courts of Appeal, ooneisting of the Chief Justices of the 
several Colonies, have, however, been establiabed in the Leeward, 
and I think also in the Windward Islands. 

82. In Bpeoulating upon the future of these Colonies, the prevalent 
absenteeism of large proprietors interposes some difficulties whioh 
would not otherwise exist. The bulk of the popnlatione are of 
races naturally excitable and unsteady, prone to be led away by, 
and to give their sappori; to, those who least deserve their con- 
fidence. An illaatration of this may be adduced in the outbreak 
in St. Lucia, induced by French socialist intriguers from Martinique 
after the Revolution of 1S18 ; and another in the riots having for 
their object the expulsion of the Madeiran settlers from British 
Guiana in 1866, originated by a fanatic whose ostensible motive 
was abhorrence of the Roman Catholic faith. Perhaps one of the 
most efiectnal methods of training the people for gradual elevation 
in the social scale would be by familiarising them with local self- 
government, and some progress has been already made in that 
direction by the incorporation of some mimioipalities, and in 
British Gniana also, by the institution of Boards of Superintendence 
of the numerous villages in the rural districts ; but the prevalent 
indifference throughout the communities to the exercise of the 
franchise, both l^islative and municipal, is very remarkable. 
Amongst other efforts to induce the peasantry to look forward 
to the acquisition of higher and more permanent interests in 
the soil, may be instanced the introdnction of the metayer system 
of agrionltore, and the suggested establishment of central factories 
tor oonvertii^ the cane-juice into sugar. The first-mentioned was 
tried in Guiana as well as in some of the Islands, but as the result 
was, to the best of my knowledge, failure in all alike, I may content 
myself with briefly stating, as regards the continental colony, 
that out of thirty-one estates upon which it was tried, it was only 
even partially successful upon four, I am not personally aware 
of the practical application hitherto of the experiment of central 
factories in any British Colony, althongh they exist in both Mar- 
tinique and Guadaloupe, and I am not sure that a somewhat 
similar establishment has not been in operation in Barbadoes. In 
the Islands, speaking generally, I conceive that they would pro- 
bably be attended with great success, and it is matter of gratifi- 
cation to notice that the proposal to form a Company for the 
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establishment of a central factory for the Leeward lalandB seems 
to be received with marked t&voax in Antigna, and that it is even 
considered pOBaible that by the time the crop of 1678 is ready to 
be reaped, one central factory at leaat will be ready to aid in its 
manufaotnre. A French Company i? stated to be willing to advance 
the capital necesBary for the erection of a central factory In Mar- 
tinique,*' if a guarantee can be given of sufficient canee to manu* 
faoture 8,000 hogsheads of sugar. Many other experiments are 
being constantly tried with varions degrees of success ; and all such 
are of great valne, especially in so far as the endeavonrs tend to 
encourage a disposition on the part of the small freeholders to 
cultivate canes on their own account, to be converted into sugar 
at such estabhshmenta.t 

88. A very valuable and interesting report upon the working of the 
Central Sugar Factory Bystem in the French Islands appears in 
the Antigua Observer of August 24th, 1872, and will be reproduced 
in the Appendix Q. It is a gratifying feature of the report that 
upon the whole the Bemerara process of sugar mauufactore is 
regarded by the Commissioners as better adapted to the peculiar 
needs of Antigua than that of the French usines. I am not so 
sanguine as to the profitable adoption of the scheme in regard to 

* The iabjoined retnma of Mtme of tlie usines in Martmique, fot &e year 
18TS> i< extraoted from the Weil Indiim, Borbadoea neffspaper : — 
DsiaB. Qipilftl. Trs. 8og»r. ^^.^ 

Uarino £3*,O0O 2,100 7-92 

Eobert fi6,000 2,700 7-16 

Simon 30,000 1,900 8'Ofi 

Petit Bourg 48,000 2,500 703 

Pran9oiB 48,000 2,900 767 

In the flmt-OBmed tudne the plBU-ter was allowed 6 per cent. , and the dividend 
wm21 per cent. ; on the next three the planter waB allowed 5^ percent, of engar 
on tile ooae, and the dividend was 20 per cent; in the last the planter was 
aJlowed 5 per cent, and the dividend amounted to 31 per cent., attribntahle 
to the latger quantity of sugar made, and the ampler per eentageaJlowed the 

f In oonnec&m with this sabject I find hv the most recent papers that a 
oommeQoemeat is abont to be mad!e of the establishment of central f aetcmes un- 
der favourable auspices in Trinidad. 'Ite Chronicle says ; " We are glad to hear 
that some neighbouring planters intend sending their oanes to the great oantral 
f aotorf at Pabt Uome, whan it is readj for grinding, whioh it is expected to b« 
in April; and other large proprietors are looking forwanl hop^olly to tho 
' result of the undertaking, mtonding, if snooeasfw, to erect T"in« themselves. 
The Petit Morne Factory is not intended to be oon&ned to working np the 
Oolonial Company's canes only, but to be a genoine oentral mill , bnying from 
■U comers so far as its capacity allows, after working np the Compan/s own 
cones. The Colonial Company hare lately bought another adjoining estate, 
irtiose oanes are to be worked up by the great usine. One gentleman has sole 
charge of the oultiration and another of the mannfaotore, tiaus separating, aa 
far u possible under the same ownership, the prooesses of onlture and manii- 
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Guiana, becaose the capital already invested m ihe manufa^tariiig 
plant of eaoh estate la bo large that it cannot be espeoted they 
should be diemantled for euoh an object. There are, hoverer, 
even there, tracts of land interspersed throughout the region of 
estates in oultiTation which, if again taken up, might conveniently 
test the applicability of the system. 

84. Amongst a variety of projeota for promoting the prosperity of 
the West Indies, I can here merely glance at the scheme of a 
United West India Government and Joint Btoak Company, which 
emanated from Jamaica in 1849 ; and a seemingly more prfwtioal 
soggestion by Captain Elliot,* sometime Governor of Bermuda, for 
applying a system of landed credit adopted in Germany and France 
to the relief of embarrassed owners of property in the West Indies ; 
to which may be added the West Indies Encumbered Estates Act, 
carried into operation in several of the Islands. 

36. It haslong been the fashion in various quarters to be excessively 
and acutely critical upon the alleged inertness and backwardness 
of West India planters. Bo far as my own observation and 
ezperiemce qualify me to form an opinion, I utterly deny &e 
applicability of the accusation.f' When an estate is in the hands 
of a mortgagee, the owner cannot of course introdace expensive 
improvements into the processes of either agriculture or manufac- 
ture without the concurrence of the controller of ways and means ; 
but men possessed of capital have expended their wealth without 
stint in any and every way calculated to improve the value of their 
properties, and this not unfrequently when their outlay would have 
been elsewhere and otherwise invested with far more certainty of 
yielding them the profit to which they were honestly entitled. In 
the ten years ending with 1866 the declared value of machinery! 

• A. Coohut on " Landed Credit," Bermndii, 1862, 

f But this ia mildneBS itseU oompored to some of the pabliahed compUmentt 
applied to thepcoprietore of West Indian estates, ex, gr. " The pliuit«n swear 
by tile bar sinut^ on their eseutoheon, and glory in their ahsnie. Ahsolut* 
control and inesponsi'ble authority over men and women is tbeir special jwfwAimt, 
and it would seem that life in the tropics wotdd be intoleraUe wiUiont the 
Inmries of oppressive taxation and the monotonous tragrediea of groans and 
blood. No Tsiopire loves blood more than a "West Indian." The pamphlet in 
which the sentences composing this paragraph occnr was written aboat a dozen 
years ago by a gentleman who prefixes the title of " Heyerend " to his iLome. 
According to the tenets of this school it hae been well said, in commenting upon 
this passage, hy an able writer^ since deceased, "Take the best man in Kngluid ; 
make him proprietor of a West Indian estate; let him devote his energies to 
sugar-planting, and he becomes a moral monster, whom it is impossible to 
mention without rituperation ; a Sardanapalns grafted on a Domitian." 

{ The Bi«am plough and steam dredging mat^iines have been tried in British 
Giuana ; and, in the very full and interesting Report of the Administrator of 
St. Lucia for IS70, he mentions t^ introduction, at the expraue of an entei- 
priaing reaideul proprietor, of a steam iirigatjng tooohine. 
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imported into British Goians alone, free of daty, was nearly 
£400,000, and in the Bubaequent five years ending vitb 1871 it 
unonnted to £888,384, making a total of :£767,228, or upwards 
of three quarters of a million sterling ; and it is worthy of notice 
that the value of the imports for the latest five years nearly 
equalled that of the imports for the previous decade. 

86. Myownrecolleotiongoesback to the period when 10-gunbrigs 
oarried tbe oorrespondence between the mother-coontry and these 
Colonies, and the maile were conveyed intercolonially by schooners ; 
after this a man-of-war steamer was occasionally employed ; then 
came the contract service performed by the Boyal Mail Steam. 
Packet Company, of whioh for many yeara it retained the monopoly ; 
bat now we have not only their immensety improved and really 
iplendid ships, bat the French and Germans compete with mail 
liiaeB, and private enterprise has entered the lists with more than 
one line of regularly appointed steamers which effect a com- 
munication between Great Britain, the West Indies and South 
America, and the United States. Many other attempts have been 
made &om time to time to establish direct steam oommonioation 
between the United States, the West Indies, and South .America, 
bat hitherto without permanent aaooess. From local newspapers, 
however, I leEim that the Government of the Dominion of Canada 
have taken some action in regard to overtures which have been 
made by the Colonists of British Guiana for the establishment of 
a line of steamers to run fortnightly between Halifax and British 
Guiana md Barbadoes. The amount of subsidy asked for by the 
promoters appears to be Bufficiently reasonable, being only $60,000 
per annum, of which the Dominion undertakes to be responsible 
for one half, leaving the quotas of each of the other flouriahing 
communities only $16,000, oi little more than £8,000 sterling. 
British Guiana has, moreover, actually subsidised one of the lines 
above alluded to. Direct efforts have been more than once made 
to cement a union of interests between the Dominion of Canada 
and the British West Indian Colonies, but oonsideratious of 
Imperial policy have hitherto interposed obstacles which it is to 
be hoped will not much longer prove insurmoontable. 

87. As additional illustrations of the increasing importance and 
advancement of oar Western intertropical possessions, may be 
quoted the establishment of Colonial contract steamers and of 
local railways — a project for one is at this moment revived in 
Barbados — and the recent completion of telegraphic oommanioa- 
tion between them and this country, although as yet but very 
imperfectly developed ; the institution of local mutual fire and life 
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asBnrance sooietiee; the intiodnotioii of worka for sapplying m&ny 
of their chief towns with water and with gas ; the holding of local 
exhibitions of natural and of maniifaotnred prodncts ; and the fact 
that in no instance, so far as I can recall, have they failed to redeem 
to the very letted every public financial obligation they have 
incurred. 

S8. Upon the whole, taking a retroBpective view of the history 
of the West India colonies for five-and-thirty years, there is sub- 
stautiol ground for congratulation in the eyidenoe afforded, with 
some few eicepiions, of progressive material and moral improve- 
ment in spite of many drawbacks and . difficulties : the shock of 
emancipation — combiaed with the withdrawal of protection and 
the admission of Blave-grown produce upon equal terms after 
coerced labour had been aboliahed in our own possessions, with 
the obstacles interposed in the way of obtaining supplies of 
labourers, and with vexations special fiscal restrictions upon their 
peculiar trade — was violent enough to make them " reel aud 
stagger, and be at their wits' end," but they have given ample 
proof that they are no unworthy members of the Imperial body- 
politio in intelligence, in energy, and ia loyal adherence, through 
evil report and through good report, to the Crown which claims 
their allegiance. And though it may not be questioned that the 
horizon of the future is far from cloudless, or that many causes 
eidat for grave anxiety on the part of those entrusted with the 
guidance of their affairs, we may indulge the hope that they will 
not be without the encouragement and support of that cordial 
sympathy and generous feeling on the part of their fellow country* 
men which they so abundantly deserve. 
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JPh)speeU of the BriUth West India Potaessiont. 



In submitting the accompanying Statistical Ohart, I desire 
to explain, that wtilst believing the general resulta to be stated 
with sufficient precision for the object of eBtimating the relative 
importance of this group of our Colonial Dependencies, I cannot 
nndertake to vouch for the literal accuracy of the several Returns, 
although I have taken all possible pains to be free from error. It 
need be soEircely observed that there is a waut of uniformity in 
making up statistical documents which renders the task of the 
compiler frequently, very difficult under certain heads ; and I have 
in some instances found that the statemente in the Blue-Book 
tables and in the accompanying reports do not quite agree, owing 
most likely to the writers possessing a local knowledge of the 
incidence of the facts stated, which enables them to present them 
in a more correot aspect. Perhaps one advantage to be derived 
from the inevitable imperfections of such a table as this may be to 
indicate some points in which it will be desirable for the officers 
who compile these very valuable and interesting records to agree 
npon some uniform principle of stating the facts, and which would 
lead to the Mke result in the commentaries prepared by the 
administrators of the Governments, by whom they are transmitted 
to the Secretary of State. It is, however, right to remark that 
within the range of my personal acquaintance with such records, the 
improvement they indicate upon their precursors of five-and-thirty 
years ago is remarkable and most gratifying ; and whilst it would 
be presumptuous and invidious to specify particular instances, the 
like testimony may be safely borne to the higher character of the 
Beports on the condition and progress of these Colonies, furnished 
by the respective Governors. 

I am under the impression tliat there are tliose in this country 
to whom it will be something new to learn that the aggregate 
values of the imports and exports of these Dependencies amount 
to £16,600,000, and their revenoes and expenditures to nearly 
ifi8,000,000, whilst they give employment to 1,000,000 tons of 
shipping. Even in the comparative statements of the exports of 
the mother- country for the years 1871 and 1872, the British 
Possessions in the West Indies made no discreditable figure, the 
value of the goods exported to them being for 1872, £3,436,406, . 
against £8,109,167 in 1871, showing an increase of £826,289. 

'"■'■' '■^■^'^•^'^ 
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Moreover, it was oompated in the B&me article that the proportion 
of advance in the exports to British Possessions was 18 per cent., 
Ke against 18 per cent, in relation to foreign oountrieB. Perhaps ia 
time it may come to be believed that Her Majesty's sabjects ara 
each others' best ouBtomera all the world over. 

I now proceed to offer a few brief comments upon the respective 
heads of the Chart, so far as appeaja to be deeirable. 

The revenues of all these Colonies are mainly derived trota im- 
port daties, and there is a notable variety in the rates of duty 
imposed in each upon the same olasB of goods. This fact at once 
suggests the idea that by means of a federal union, for example, a 
desirable uniformity in this respect might be readily achieved; but 
it should be home in mind that each of these oommunities, how- 
ever small, oaloulates its own requirements of revenue according 
to its local needs, and has certain reasons or grounds, more or 
less substantial, for levying the particular imposts upon which it 
mainly depends : ou the other hand, if the prooeede of all such 
sources of revenue were oollected and paid into a common chest, 
the necessary appropriations could be made in proportion to loool 



In Jamaica, the amount stated as revenue for 1871 includes an ex- 
port-tax, levied specially together with a capitation-tax for immi- 
gration, but it does not include a sum of £80,000 raised by way of 
loan for the same purpose. The ordinary revenue is raised from 
import duties, light dues, excise, trade lioenBes, stamps, land-tax 
on main roads, new property-tax, parochial road-tax, house-tax, 
tax on dogs, post-office, and miscellaneous. The financial year 
is calculated from lat October to 80th September. 

In British Gniana, where the gross revenne amounted to 
£879,647, a sum of £3,124 is included as arising from abatements 
on salaries of public ofKcere towards the provision of superannuation 
allowances on retirement. The ordinary sources of revenue aro 
import and wine and spirit duties. Beacon and tonnage dattes, 
duties on rum, and Hcenses to retail spirits, with other licenses; 
ofGce fees, taxes, fines and seizures, interest, estabhshmente under 
Government, and miscellaneouB. It deserves notice that in this 
Colony the duties on some mrticles of primary necessity have been 
largely reduced or altogether abolished ; for instance, dried fish 
has been reduced &om 60 o. to 6 c. per cwt.; wheat-fiour 
1 1 to 10 0. per barrel; on building lime, duty abohshed ; 
rioe the same, salt the same. In a Colony where labour is bo 
costly, it is obviously sound policy to endeavour to cheapen the 
cost of Bubsifitenoe, and thereby indiieotly encourage the volimtai; 
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immigratioa of agricnltaral labouiere. The finaocial yeai is here 
oompated &om 1st July to 30th June.'* 

In BritiBh Hoodnras, in addition to the tariff of import dntisB, 
the groas revenue — the largest ever raised in any one year — was 
attgmented by a new tax on landed property, and an additional 
import duty of 6 per cent., ad voiorem, to expire diet July, 1872. 
The financial year is here calculated from let April to Slst March. 
In Barbadoes the gross revenue is chiefly derived from import 
duties, tonnage and port dues , militia-tax, rum duties, liquor licenses ; 
the items of timber, hoops and staves, malt liqaor, spirits and 
tobaooo were doubled at the beginning of the second quarter of 
the year. A sum of £684 appears to have been reoeived under the 
Buperannuation Act, bnt this, as the Governor remarks, can scaroely 
be accounted as available revenue. Including £29,059 of local 
or parochial taxation, the Governor estimates the proportion of 
taxation per head of the population at 18s. Hi. Whilst, however, 
quoting the statement in this and other instances where given by 
the local authorities themselves, I have abstained from attempting 
to Bubniit any general or comparative statement of this nature) 
which, without extremely minute and complete analysis of the 
data in respect to each Gotony, must necessarily be fallacious and 
misleading. With respect to Trinidad, it should be explained that 
the amount returned as gross revenue inolodes a sum of £7,741 6b. 
received and expended on account of tramways, leaving a net 
amount of £264,8S2. The general system of taxation ttnderwent 
no chaise in 1871, bat the export duties levied for immigration 
purposes were increased from 9s. to 7s. 6d. per hogshead on sugar, 
and from T^d. to 1 s. 6id. per 100 pounds on coooa. Import duties, 
rum duties, wharfage duties, hcenses, interest, income-tax, land- 
ealea, end miscellaneous, constitute the leading items of revenue. 
St. Vincent is another instance in which the revenue for 1871 
is reported as being the largest raised for many years, if not, 
indeed, nnpreoedented in the history of the Colony. The ordinary 
revenue amounted to £24,164, and the taxes levied for the main- 
tenance of the garrison to £6,996, making together £30,150; for 
immigration there was raised in addition £1,771, and the local 
revenue of the town of Kingston is given at £707. Customs' 
duties form the chief element of ordinary revenue. 

The constituents of general revenue in Grenada are specified 
as Customs, tonnage, excise, licenses, fees and fines, post-office, 

■ WliiM revifdnff tiaa sheet, I leam tiiat the duties on fish and flour haT« 
been rs-imposed, whilst the laie of ad vakrtnt dntrr hu be«u redniMd from 10 
par oent. to 6 par cent. 
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BsseBsed taxes, and miacellaDeons. Local and special rcTennos 
are raieed fi>r unmigration, water-rate, harbour dnes,. education) 
streets, the post-office, pablia lands, and the Port of Grenville. 
The general revenue for 1871 was slightly less than in 1670. 

In Tobago the general reTcnne improved in 1871, hj comparison 
with 1870, to the amoimt of £1,764. Import duties appear to have 
been increased, perhaps provisionally, by 40 per eent., and, with 
this augmentation, constituted about two-thirds of the gross revenue. 

Like St. Vincent, St. Lucia received tiie largest revenne ever 
raised in the ialaad, without any change of taxation ; the eonrcea ar« 
specified an Customs, roads and bridges, immigration, education, 
casual, and harbour dredging fund. The assessment for education is 
in addition to a contribution from the general revenue. The augmen- 
tation of receipts is partly ascribable to Gie clearing off stocks of 
tobacco, in anticipation of a rise in the duty to take effect in 1872, 

In Dominica the comparison of 1871 with the preceding year 
riiowB a decrease nearly corresponding in amount with that 
indicated in the cose of Grenada ; tihe decreases were in import 
and export duties, liquor and distillery licenses, fines and 
forfeitures, rent of ordnance property, and miscellaneous; on 
the other hand, there were increases in tonnage dues, excise of 
mm, and misoellaQeons ; the lower returns from exports are partly 
ascribed to the abohtion of duty on firewood. There is no Report 
accompanying tiie Blue-Book for AntiguEV, but the Govemor-in- 
Chief states tiat there is improvement in the finances and trade. 
As compared with 1870, 1871 shows an increase of revenue 
amountin(( to £8,707. The sources of general revenue are import 
duties, land-tax, duties on mm and molasses, tonnage duties, 
excise duty on spirits, taxes on trades, professions, and busi- 
nesses ; on wheeled conveyanoes, licenses, stomp duties, market 
tolls, fines and forfeitures. 

In the case of St. Kitt's, also, no report for 1871 has been 
received. The gross revenue for the years 1871 and 1872 dosely 
corresponds in amount as in other instances ; the principal item i« 
import duties, followed by export duties, license duties, tonnage 
duties, and miscellaneous, such as fines and forfeitures, post-ofBoa 
receipts, 4o. 

In Montserrat the revenue is gathered from import and export 
dues, tonni^e duties, land and house tax, horse-tax, commutation 
for statute labour, stamp duties, excise of mm, spirits, and wine 
retail licenses ; other licenses ; fines and forfeitures, and mis- 
cellaneous. In 1870 the duties on wheat-flour and com-meal 
appear to have been repealed, and in 1871 these were followed 
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hy tlie tonnage dues and export duties, whilat the ad valorem 
duty on non-enumerated goods was lowered from 10 to 7i per 
cent The AdmiiuBtiator reports the rate of taxation per head 
as 9b. Id. The amount of revenue actually raised was less than 
in 1870, but the balance in hand for that year increased tbe total 
to a more than equal sum. 

Nevifl, lilie Antigua and St. Kitt's, is not illustrated by any 
report for 1871 ; the revenue for that year, however, was about 
£800 less than in 1670. 

In the Virgin Islands, import duties, lioenaes to wreckers and 
others, taxes, post-of&ce, fines and forfeitures, registration of deeds, 
and miscellaneous items, represent tbe main sources of revenue ; 
and for 1871 tbe total shows an inoreaae over that for 1870. 

The income of the Bahamas for 1871 represents a total con- 
siderably less than for the preceding year, but it is explained 
that this is owing to a chai^ in the term of credit allowed for 
the payment of import dnties, which having formerly been six 
months was reduced to one month., and hence benefited the 
revenue of 1870 with what would, under the pre-existing arrange- 
ment, have appeared to the credit of the balance-sheet for 1871. 
An additional rate of import duties to the extent of 25 per cent., 
originally levied in 1869, has been continued in force until the 
1st February of the current year. 

The general receipts of tbe Turks' and tbe Caioos Islands for 
1871 — derived from import duties, and export duty on salt and 
dyewoods, light dues, and miscellaneous — exhibit an increase of 
upwards of £640, as compared with 1870, but the last -mentioned 
year was aided by a loan of £2,000 and a contribution from the 
crown chest of £391 ; tbe total amount of crown revenue in 1871 
was £1,989 16s. 6d., and it is appropriated to works of public utility 
in the Colony. It may be remarked that whilst these Islands 
have for many years been severed &om the Government of tiie 
Bahamas and annexed to that of Jamaica, it is in contemplation to 
place them in still closer dependence upon Jamaica, and to largely 
reduce their civil estabKshment ; an Act of Parliament conferring 
the necessary powers has been passed in the present session of 
Parliament. , 

In concluding these remarks on the sources of revenue 
accruing to the several Colonies of which I am writing, I may add 
that it would be an interesting addition to append a comparative 
table of their various tariffs of import duties, including the 
rate of ad valorem duty on non-enumerated goods, but this I fear 
cajmot be completed in time for publication with this Appendix. 
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The nature of the charges on the general revenaeB of these 
Golomes necessarily varies much in accordance in their position 
in the political scale. In Jamaica, for example, in addition to the 
ordinary items of civil, judicial, revenue, ecclesiastical, medical, 
educational, police, and prisons, there are items for the mainten- 
ance of the Botanic Garden, and for subsidising steam com- 
munication to Ne-w York, the total amounting to £376,798 ; there 
is also a charge of about £8,400 for " Military," whieh is explained 
to represent an allowance to the troops in lieu of Customs' duties 
formerly refunded to the canteen-keepers, so that it is practically 
merely a nominal charge. The outlay for the ecclesiastical staff 
is in process of gradual extinction, whilst the provietDa for 
education is increased by a corresponding sum. Although the 
parochial syetem has been long eBtablishediuthe island, it appears 
that provision for the relief of the poor is made &om the general 
revenue, as an item of £28,222 appears in the account of 1871 
against £27,250, indioatiiig a saving of £4,298, or, as stated in 
the accompanying Beport, £6,740 — a seeming discrepancy, which 
illustrates the difficulty of being quite aesnred of the accuracy of 
the figures quoted. 

In British Guiana, in addition to the fixed establishments 
enumerated in the case of Jamaica, the provision for hospitals, 
including aaylnms for the aged and infirm poor, lepers, lunatics 
and orpins, figures for upwards of £46,000. 

British Honduras partly contributes to the maintenance of its 
garrison at the rate of £40 per man per annum. 

In Barbadoea the expenditure for 1871 was largely in excess of 
that for 1670, and amongst the items are found a vote for 
vaccination, another for the census, and two grants of public 
money in aid of the sufferers by fire at Pointe a Pitre in Gua- 
daloape, and of the sufferers by the hurricane in the Leeward 
Islands, amoontii:^ ^c^ether to £8,600. This amount appears to 
have been supplemented by voluntary contributions to the extent 
of £1,426. In this island the parochial system has always existed, 
and the local sources of revenue yielded in 1871, £22,265, with 
which the expenditure was as nearly as possible identical The 
charge for maintenance of the poor was £7,668 ; education 
averted £1,450 ; and maintenance of the Churches, £2,600 per 
annum. 

In Trinidad an excess of expenditure, amounting to £2,405, is 
ohiefiy debited to the cost of taldng the census and the purchase 
of a eteam-dredgei. Of the whole expenditure more than two- 
fiftha is incurred for public improvements and in immigration — 
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the other leading items include hospitals and aaylums, police arid 
gaols, edacation, mail and telegraph services. 

In 8t. Vincent £4,158 vere expended by the town of Eingaton, 
borrowed from the general revenue, for the constmction of water- 
works. Nearly one-fifth of the groes expenditure is incurred by 
the Colony as its contribution towards the maintenance of the 
garrison. 

The objects of expenditure in Grenada coneepond cloBely with 
the leading ones of the other Coloniee, namely, the support of the 
civil, judicial, and ecclesiaatical establishments, education, police 
and gaols, relief of the poor, roada and baildings. There are, 
moreover, local revenues and special funds for specific objects, of 
which the foremost is immigration. 

Nothing suggests itself for remark in relation to the expenditure 
of Tobago. 

An excess in that of St. Lucia is explained by the cost of 
providing return passages to Calcutta for the remainder of the 
ooohes entitled thereto ; the cost of vaccination ,■ grants in aid of 
the sufferers at Points a Pitre and the Virgin Islands. A subsidy 
also appears in aid of a ooaeting- steamer, by which communication 
between the different towns of the island was for the first time 
regularly maintained. 

An item of £100 in aid of the sufferers at Pointe a Pitre ap- 
pears in the disbursements of Dominica ; also the cost of the census 
and grants to the Boman Catholics and Wesleyana. The total 
exhibits an increase of £828 in 1871, aa compared with 1870. 
The expenditure of the Board of Health has been augmented by 
the necessity of providing separate hospital accommodation for 
the treatment of persons afflicted with that terrible disease, the 
yaws. 

In Montserrat the provision for the pubHc servants slightly 
exceeds that for the maintenance of the various establishments, 
which include the usual items, and also a small sum for quarantine 
purposes, and another foi the census. 

The neoessity for repairing various public buildings injured in 
the hurricane of the preceding year led to an excess of expenditure 
in the Virgin Islands over 1870, but with all the drawbacks there 
was a balance in hand at the close of the year, available for 1872, 
amounting to £168, and it is confidently anticipated that this 
Colony will be shortly self-supporting. The Bahamas had at the 
olose of 1671 a snrplus revenue of £1,164; and a contract had 
been entered into for the conveyance of the mails fortnightly firom 
November to May, and monttily during the remainii^ months. 
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between New York, Nassau, and Havana. The expenditure of 
the Turks' and Caicos Islands suggests no matter calling for 
obaervation. 

A large proportion of the million and a, half of the indebtedness 
of these Colonies has been incurred, as might be expected, for the 
purpose of adding to their labouring strength. In Jamaica, an 
additional loan of £30,000 was raised for immigration purposes, 
and charged upon immigration revenues, raising the sum at debit 
from jB66,138 in 1870 to £84,169 in 1871. The pubUc debt Secured 
on the general Fevenues had, however, diminished hj the judicious 
management of the executive from £609,506 in 1870, to £591,656 
in 1871, and a considerable amount has been converted from de- 
bentures bearing 6 per cent, to similar secarities at 5 per cent., 
showing the satisfactory position of the credit of the island. 

The Pabhc Debt of British Guiana stands at £612,864, being less 
than the aggregate amount at the close of 1870, by £69,558. Of 
the gross amount, however, the general revenues are only liable 
for the interest and redemption of £207,333 ; of this sum £130,000 
is the balance of the original loan of £260,000 raised in 1850 
under the guarantee of the Imperial Government— a species of 
assistance which has on all subsequent occasions been withheld. 
£80,000 of this balance vrill have been paid off on the 1st January 
last. The repayment of all outstanding loans is amply provided 
for. 

The entire Public Debt of British Honduras amounts to £27,812 
comprising a local improvement loan, balance £18,040, an immi- 
gration loan of £].6,550, balance £6,897, and a debt to the Imperial 
Government for military assistance, balance £7,404. 

Barbadoes is unburthened with any Public Debt, but if there be 
any soundness in the view of a French writer on Pohtical Economy 
"plus qu'un pays a des dettes, plus il est riohe et heureux,"* 
this may be a doubtful advantage. 

Trinidad has had the benefit of a loan on the guarantee of the 
Imperial Government, of which the capital was originally £126,000 : 
of this £40,000 were paid off in 1670, £60,000 becomes due this 
year, and the balance in 1674. On the 31st December, 1871, there 
stood at the credit of this loan £78,907 invested in Consols. A 
loan for erecting public buildings is also chargeable npon the 
publio revenues, and £3,200 remain due of the ordinal £16,000. 
There is, moreover, a tramway and highway loan, amounting 
originally to £106,510, of which a balance is outstanding of 
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£60,700. Of these loans theintereBt and smMug funds ate secured 
partly upon local revenues and partly upon private estates 
benefitii^ by the imprOTementa. 

No Public Debt fcppears to exist in St. Vincent. In (Grenada a 
loan of £7,000 for immigration purposes was raised in 1B6B and at 
the dose of the year 1871 the amount at credit in the funds wm 
£6,876 ; practically, therefore, this Colony may be considered free 
from debt, as Tobago and St. Lucia also appear to be. Dominica 
was assisted in 1836 by the Imperial Government with a loan of 
£10,000 to help in repairing the damage sustained in the hurricane 
of 1824; up to April, 1871, £6,208 had been repaid, and, with 
interest, £6,426 remain due: the balance ia expected to be re- 
paid by annual instalments of £804 extending to 1861. < 

Antigua had at the close of 1670 an aggregate debt of £52,196, 
of which the watervrorks-loan figures for £80,000,^the savings-bank 
£9,000, and immigration £6,300 ; the investments for sinking fund 
reduce the nett balance due to £45,826. 

St Eitt's had recourse to a small loan of £9,200 to help the 
sufferers by fire in 1867, but only £8,000 appears to have been 
issued and £500 of the debentures were paid off in October, 1870. 

Montaerrat also was indebted to the Imperial Government for a 
share in the earthquake loon of 1843 ; the amount payable was 
£1,517 with interest at 3} per cent. 

Nevis and the "^^gin Islands are free from debt. The debenture 
debt of the Bahama Islands amounted in 1671 to £64,161, being 
the same as in 1B69. Turk's Islands has a trifling debt of £2,700, 
paying interest at 8 per cent. 

It will be interesting to give a general idea of the leading 
features of the importations of these po^easlonB, those of thefr 
exports being of coarse very much the same in all cases. In 
Jamaica, the aggregate value of imports for the oalendar year 
1870 is given at £1,800,212, of which £760,431 are credited to the 
United Kingdom, and in the financial year lat Oct., 1670, to 30th 
Sept. 1871, £1,831,185, the proportion of which from the United 
Kingdom is not given. It is, however, worthy of notioe that the 
T&lues of articles allowed to he imported free of duty for the 
manufacture of the staples has steadily increased for the last six 
years, being respectively for — 

j'18B6 £3T,894 

• \ 1867 39,703 

Calendar yean i 1S68 fi0,938 

/ 1S69 £2,632 

Vl870 88,012 

ilywr 1870-71 6S,073 
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In 1870 British Guiana imported to the value of £1,897,098, 
vhereof £997,680 waa due to the Uiuted Eingdom. In 1871 the 
amount of the aggregate vaa ahnoet identical, say £1,897,183, bat 
theproportionfiromGreatBritainwasevenhigheF, being £1,02G, 180; 
the difference waa made up by importationa from West Indian 
and North American GoIonieB, £S40,816 ; from the United States, 
£429,144 ; and from other countrieB, £102,041. From the mother- 
comitry the Colony draws its chief sappliea of bricka, butter, 
candles, coals, cordage, wood hoops, iron hoops, stooks, turpentine, 
malt liquor, machiner}' (valued in 1871 at £180,188) manure, 
opium (which figures for £24,448); oils and paints, tea, spirits, 
and wines, and non-enumerated artiolee paying 10 per cent, ad 
etdorem. The United States contribute pickled beef, bread-stuffs, 
cheese, com and pulse and oatmeal, dried fish, flour, laid, 
matches, horses and mules, lamp oil, pork, staves, tobacco, and, 
of course, a proportion of goods pB.ying the ad v^rem duty. The 
British Colonies furnish dried and smoked fish, timber, potatoes, 
and (incloding India) rice. 

The general charaoter of the exports horn these possessions 
has been already indicated, hut the subject possesses a peculiar 
interest in so far as the returns present indications of a dis- 
position to vsjy the stereotyped form of " sugar, rum, and 
molasses," and the progress of Jamaica in this respect is, as has 
been before remarked, worthy of special notice. In Ms report 
for the year 1870, Sir John P. Grant states that the coffee 
crop was the largest known for upwards of thirty years, 
partly owing to the increasing attention paid to this cultivation 
by the small settlers — a most cheerily and important fact. In 
regard to arrowroot, on the other hand, the decreased exportation 
from 70,204 Ihs. in 1866to6,8481bs. in 1870 and 6,820 lbs. in 1870- 
71 is explained by the great superiority in the home market of the 
Bermuda article, which reaches Is. 2d. per lb. gainst 2jd. for that 
of Jamaica. And yet this great difference is ascribed less to any 
material nntritioas superiority of the one over the other, than to 
the greater cure bestowed upon the manufacture, the Bermuda 
arrowroot being of unimpeachable purity of oolonr : it is right to 
add that the deterioration of the Jamaica arrowroot is attributed 
to the use of water holding iron in solution for washing the roots. 
The same difficulty is alluded to by the late Pr. Shier, agricultural 
chemist to the Colony of British Guiana; who, howevertsuggested 
that by a chemical process, exceedingly simple, inexpensive, and 
easy of application, it would be possible to purify the water of the 
Axtesian wells, and render it almost as fit as rain water for the 
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purpose of manufaeturiug etarch. The expoit of this article &om 
St. Vincent has also diminiBhed in 1870 to 10,488 barrelB, being a 
deoreaseontliepteTioas yeax of 1,116 barrels ; it, however, rose ^ain 
in 1871 to 10,894 barrels. Amongst the other minor indastries 
mentioned by the Governor as takijig rank amonget the exports 
from Jamaioaarelime-joice, and turtle preserved in tins. Cocoa has 
also steadily increased, rising from 1^8 cwt. in 1867 to 644 owt.. 
in 1870. Bir John Grant says, jnstiy, that no ooltivation would 
better answer the means and objects of the smaller settlers in the 
very numerous localities to which the plant is suitable. In Trinidad, 
which in this article takes the lead amongst the British West 
India possessions, the export of cocoa in 1870 reached 64,076 cwt., 
being largely above the average of the preceding ten years, which 
was 53,181 owt. The price in the London market in June, 1871, 
was quoted at from 86a. for common to ISOs. for the finest quality. 
Much importance, therefore, attaches to the selection of proper 
varieties as well as of suitable soils, and especially as the settlement 
of Crown lands by small proprietors is gradually enlarging, and 
most of such will probably engage in this cultivation. In Grenada 
also cocoa is becoming of increasing value, being in 1870, £50,406, 
and in 1871, £58,918. This island also exported 170 tons of cotton 
snd about 11,000 gallons of whale-oil, the results of a branch of 
industry not so well followed up by our own countrymen as it 
might l>e : at least, I am under the impression that it is mostly 
in the hands of the United States people. 

Sir John Grant goes on to indicate the growing importance 
of the trade between Jamaica and the United States in fruits and 
vegetables ; bananas, cocoa-nuts, and oranges at present are the 
fovourite fruits, and yams, an excellent sabstitnte for the potato, 
the chief vegetable. Whilst Bahamas sends away pine-apples to 
London and New York to the annual value of £30,000 and upwards, 
the trade has practically no existence from Jamaica. The 
Governor, alluding to the haphazard sort of way in which the fruit 
is cultivated and shipped, expresses a doubt if a well-flavoured 
pine-apple can be grown in the latitude of Bahamas. I remember 
the earliest shipments of this fruit to London, and have often been. 
Btruck by the onsatisfaotory results exhibited in the costermongers' 
barrows in the streets of London. But I have no doubt whatever 
that pine-apples of size and flavour second to none can be pro- 
duced in the Bahamas. More attention was even then there paid to 
the cultivation, by grafting, of oranges and other fruits, than I have 
since found in any part of the West Indies ; for the difficult of 
pxeserruig this description of property from theft iS) doubtless, most 
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diacouraging ; all races aeem to look upon fruit as common pro- 
perty, and will even steal it whilst miripe, sometimes to their 
nnquestionable persoaal discomfort. In concluding this reference 
to the minor staples of Jamaica, it would be improper to omit all 
allusion to the energetic efforts making to utilise the Botanic 
Garden, and to establish various new species of valuable vegetable 
exotics. Two new species of ipecacuanha have been added to the 
solitary one previously existing. Ihe valuable properties of this 
plant in caaes of tropicsJ dysentery, in which it is found to act 
almost as much as a specific as quinine in intermittent fever, 
renders it of inestimable value. Then, two tme Mangosteens, five 
choice varieties of pine-apple, and four species of orange new to 
the island, have been imported. Two acres of sisal hemp were 
planted at Castleton during the year, and a sample of the fibre 
having been submitted to a London broker, it was pronounced to 
be finer and larger than the same article imported from Mexico, 
wid worth, at the date, ^60 per ton, or from ilO to £12 above 
the ordinary prioe. Anotlier important fibre has been established, 
namely, China grass, of whioh 100,000 plants were advertised for 
sale, and about one-third were applied for. The local Government 
were awaiting the result of the premium offered by the Indian 
Government for a fibre-producing machine, and should this be 
suocessful, the snpply of vegetable fibres to the home manufacturer 
from all or nearly all our West India possessions would be prac- 
tically unlimited. The cinchona plantation continues to make 
most satisfactory progress ; and 800 plants of Assam tea, planted 
in 1869, are in vigorous health. Tobacco of fine quality will, it is 
expected, soon take rank as one of the great staple exports of the 
Colony. The export of bamboo, for paper-making, has risen from 
^854 to f 2,074. 

Having alluded in the body of the precedii^ Paper to the eitra- 
ordinary development of the trade with the United States, it is 
right to remark, that in the interval since it was written the in- 
stability of the trade has been unpleasantly illustrated : in February 
last, we are informed, that " the American sngar-market is 
dull, and prices getting still lower ; " whilst the home market folly 
shares in the depression. Bot it is very interesting to trace in 
varioQS Eeports the endeavours making in various quarters to 
improve the qnality as well as to increase the quantity of sngar. 
Sir John Giant states that not only is an astonishing extent 
of Bi^ar cultivation carried on among the peasantry, bnt that 
cultivation among the large proprietors has been, in many instances, 
considerably extended. Irrigation is being adopted on a large 
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Boale vith gratifTing reBolts, and in one oase tlie only vaottnm-pan 
and oentrifogal Bugar-making apparatus has been BBtablished, with 
the effect of producing an article, eqaal to the best Demerara 
otyatallieed sugar. This is said to be quite a new featnre in the 
hiatory of Jamaica sugar manufactore. Wit^ respect to the small 
freeholders, 6,S15 small sugar -mills ate said to be their property, 
and the averts yield of sugar equivalent to two hogsheads ; a large 
proportion of this is oonaumed in the island. Mr. Des Yceux, the 
Administrator of St. Lucia, in his oomprehensiTe and interesting 
Beport for 1B70, indicates the extension of the area of oultivation 
of sugar, although he cannot point to any improvement in the 
quahty of the produce. He dwells forcibly on the importance of 
this to the fature prosperity of the Colony, and with this view 
he strongly urges the adoption of the French system of jmnes 
centralet, on which the co-operative system has been engrafted with 
most gratifying results. Steam -power, it is deserving of record, 
is in this island gradually superseding all other appliances for 
grinding purposes. In 1B70 fourteen Bteam-miUs were imported, 
one-half of which replaced wiifd, water, or cattle power, whilst the 
remaining seven were destined for newly-opened estates. Apart 
from other means, it is quite possible for the St. Lucia planters to 
produce a higher quality of sugar by the application of science to 
the process of manufacture : the crop of 1871 was the largest ever 
produced in the island. British Honduras exhibits some specialities 
in its hst of exports — cedar-wood, mahogany (showing a rather 
oonBiderable falling off), logwood, coooa-nuts, fustic and turtle. 
Of the exports of this Colony, however, in 1870, no less than 
£102,000 represented articles imported, against £70,000 value of 
Colonial produce; so in 1871, the total value of exports being 
£207,672, £101,310 represented local produce, and the balance 
the value of produce and manufacture in transit from Behze to 
the neighbouring states, exchanged for cochineal, coffee, hides, 
hemp, indigo, india-mbber, sarsaparilla, &c. Dnring this year 
mahogany-cutting experienced a little revival. 

Barbadoes boasts of no auxiliary produce beyond the ordinary 
staples, except a few articles, all of trifling commercial value, such 
as aloes, cotton, frnit and vegetables, sweetmeats, building lime, 
tamarinds, ic, and of her export trade no inconsiderable proportion 
consisted of goods re-exported : for example — in 1669, the aggregate 
value }mng given as £986,424, the transit trade figures for £287,444; 
in 1870, the total being £973,020, the transit trade is repre- 
sented by £270,599 ; in 1671 it is credited with £819,429 out of 
£1,298,646. 
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7wo-tbiida of the exports are diBtributed amongst the West 
Indies and British Gniaita. In 1871 the proportion of imports 
&om the United Kingdom was 46 per cent. ; from British 
Colonies, 12-6 per cent. ; and from foreign countries, 41'6 per cent 
In hke manner, of the exports, 47-1 per oent. vent to the United 
Kingdom, 82 per oent. to British Colonies, and 20*9 per oent. to 
foreign oonntries. 

Trinidad reports a considerable increase in the exports of ooooa- 
nnts and oooOa-nnt fibre. There are two factories which have been 
for some time established for the production of oO and fibre, and 
the material can be produced to any extent, but the want of popu- 
lation in the outlying districts, and also of shipping facilities, at 
present interpose obstacles to the extension of this industry. Of 
the entire area of the island eleven -twelfths are stated to be still 
uncleared. 

In St. Vincent the sugar of 1871 was valued at £15 per hogs- 
head, against £12 lOs. for the previous year. Grenada is improving 
in the extent of land under cane, but no progress has been made 
in the processes of manufacture. Cocoa and cotton are the 
auxiliary products of this Colony. In Tobago, improvement is 
recorded in both the culture and the manufacture of the staple. 
Cocoa and a small proportion of coffee are included amongst the 
exports of Dominica. No information is given for the year 1871 
with respect to Antigua, but from the report for 1870 it would 
seem that an impulse had been given by the civil war in the 
United States to the renewed production <^ cotton ; it was, how- 
ever, gradually failing, the quantities being for 1868, 661,000 lbs. ; 
for 1B69, 868,600 lbs. ; and for 1870, only 163,981 lbs. Uontserrat 
includes lime-juice amongst its principal articles-of export; but 
there are only four or five sugar estates in the island that are 
efficiently worked, and these are fevoured with increased returns. 
The proportion of imports into St, Kitt's for 1870 was 46-40 per 
cent, from Great Britain, 81-46 per cent. &om the United States, 
12-67 par cent, from British West Indies, 4-84 per cent, from 
British North America, and 5-64 per cent, from foreign countries. 
The value of the exports from the Yirgin Islands somewhat 
increased in 1671, as compared with 1870, and this arose from 
lai^^er exportation of live stock, salt, charcoal, cotton, and BUgar. Iji 
this dependency wrecked goods figure largely both in the import 
and export lists. The Administrator of the Government of the 
Bahamas expresses the opinion that there are signs of an in- 
oreaaing trade, and of a disposition to extend the onltivation of 
the BoiL A heavy import duty in the United States has tended 
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to depress the staple mdnstry of the Toxk's and Calooe Islands, bat 
tlie AdministFator antioipates a wholesome reactioa under the 
new adminiBtratlve arrangemestB now in progress for tho tHoatx 
onion of tiie Colony with Jamaica. 

Little needs be said with regard to the political constitntions of 
these dependencies, beyond the remark that there is a prevalent 
tendency to favour the Bimplifioation of the administratiTe ae:eacies 
employed, and there cannot be a doubt that this is the right 
direction to be poisaed. The constitution of British Quiana is 
quite peonliar, being derived with but little alteration from the 
Dntoh ; but it is found in practice to work well upon the whole, 
and so loi^ as there is an overwhelming preponderance of the 
labouring class, and especially of Asiatic emigrants, it will bo 
absolutely necessary to reserve considerable power in the hands of 
the SxeoutiTe. In Trinidad the constitntion has been considerably 
modified from that of the Spanish model which existed at the 
time of the conquest : so also in 6t. Lucia, where the pre- 
yioQsly existing French institutions have been superseded by 
English arrangements. 

In the body of the paper I have alluded to the experiment now 
under trial of the Federal system of government initiated in the 
Leeward Islands by Sir Benjamin Finet The second session has 
just concluded at St. Eitt's, and npon the whole it does not appear 
to have been exceptionally harmoniouB ; as was to be anticipated, a 
great difficulty is found to be the adjustment of the relative 
privileges of the federal and local legislatures. In his Proroga- 
tion speech the late Oovemor-in-chief suggests as the best solution 
the establishment of a common treasury, and s common system 
of finance ; but how far this may be acceptable to the infiuential 
inhabitants of each community remains to be seen. Amongst the 
valuable results of the Federal legislative deliberations, he alludes 
to preparation for the immediate eatabliahment of Supreme and 
Circuit Courts ; the institution of a simple mode of procedure both 
in law and equity ; the enactment of a bankruptcy law, and a law 
for the protection of the property of absent and deceased persons ; 
(he establishment of a common prison for the Leeward Islands, 
and a law for simplif^g the transfer of real property. 

With regard to the population. Sir John Peter Grant expresses 
the opinion that the census of 1B71 is, as respects Jamaica, a 
tolerably safe guide upon the qaestions of the increase of popula- 
tion ; and he deduces the following results as to the proportionate 
rate, namely : in the seventeen years feom 18ii to 1861, 16-91 per 
cent., and in the ten years &om 1861 to 1871, 14-7 por cant., 
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Bhowing a largely iucreaaed r&tio ; but it ia to be remembered, that 
la the first -mentioned interval two epidemioe of cholera and one 
of small-pox oomoutted very great ravages, whilBt during the latest 
decennial period no snoh cause has interfered with the natural in- 
oreaee of the population. The general resnlts of 1871, aa compared 
with 1861, ahow a decrease of 715 amoi^st the white race, and an 
increase of 19,281 in the mixed race, and of 46,833 in the negro 
raoe. The oensas returns include 7,793 Indian immigrants, but 
the Governor is of opinion that there were full; 9,000 in the 
Colony when the census was taken. 

The increase in the " creole," or native population properly so 
oalled, of British Guiana, is estimated at something less than 10 
per cent, in the last decade. The gross increase was fi-om 93,861 
to 113,670, bat this indudes upwards of ten thousand children bom 
of Madeiran and Asiatic immigrants, in addition to a number not 
ascertained of children of Barbadian and other settlers. Of the 
total population of 193,491, 64,442 ore intmi grants of various 
races ; the European race figures for a trifle in excess of ii.OOO. 
There is a striking disproportion between the sexes, namely 
108,791 males against 84,700 females, owing in great meaenre 
to the excess of males over females in the Asiatic immigration. 

The proportion of deaths in 1871 of the entire population was 
8-78 against 2-9'per cent in 1870, althou^ the Colony was free 
from any epidemic. Of the 7,324 deaths 2,680 were of children 
under ten years of age, showing 36'69 per cent, of the entire 
mortality. As hinted in the memoir, this great mortality is 
ascribed to insnf&cient and iimutritious food, unwholesome lodging, 
insufficient clotliing, bad water, and want of timely medic&l aid. 
Of the whole number of deaths nearly one-half are reported to have 
died without medical treatment. The number of children bom 
was 8,660 boys and 3,622 girls, or 142 fewer than the deaths. 
The proportion of legitimate births was 2, ISO ; but dednotit^ the 
children of Asiatic immigrants, who oannot properly be included 
within the category of "illegitimate," the balance is represented 
by 3,896 ; a feature which will be found unpleasantly prominent 
throughout these provinces. The mean temperature of the year 
was 79°'40, and the year's rain-fall is registered at 109*730 inches. 

The returns of baptisms, marriages, and burials in British 
Honduras cannot be depended upon ; but the census taken in 
December, 1871, shows a decrease of 926 in the preceding decade. 
There was no immigration during 1871, but many labourers left 
the Colony to work in Spanish Honduras and other places. 

In Borbadoes the census was taken on the 2nd of April, 1871, 
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and, as intimated in %e memoir, Qovemoi Bawson hoe illttBtoated 
it by a oopioas analjrtical commentary. The percentage increase 
of population waa in 1861, 12, and in 1871, only 6-1 ; but thia slow 
rate was caused by an estensive emigration in the last decade. 
There is no registration of births and deaths in the island ; but 
it has been ascertained that the natural rate of increase is at least, 
from 2'7 to 2-8 per cent, annually, which would, under ordinary 
oiroumBtanoea, have brought up the population in 1861 to 173,002, 
and in 1671 to 219,712, the actual number being 161,594. The 
heavy mortality from cholera in 1664 affected the results of both 
1861 and 1871. Barbadoes is remarkable for the local chfuaoter 
of its population, 98'8 per oent. being natives of the Colony ; the 
original African element is, however, almost eliminated, there 
being only 62 in 1871, against 494 in 1861. The comparative per- 
centages of the three principal divisions for 1861 and 1871 respec- 
tively are as under : — 

1861. 1871. 

White 10-9 lOa 

Colonred 23-6 21-4 

Negro 65'S 66-4 

^ la Barbadoes the preponderance of numbers is in favour of the 
female sez, being 68,589 against 78,006, or 54-6 per oent. against 
45-2. It is worthy of notice that the proportions of the population 
above 60 years of age was 9-1 per cent, in 1871, against 6'8 per 
oent. in 1861. Between the ages of 21 and 40 the difference in the 
proportions of the sexes is 142 females to 100 males ; the dispro- 
portion has increased since 1661; and the injurious influence of 
this upon morals and physical progress is pointed out, " especially 
in a country where amoi^t a large portion of the inhabitants it 
is esteemed no disgrace to have illegitimate children." Contrary 
to what might have been assumed, very few of either sex are 
married before the age of twenty. Of the males 18,207, and of 
the females 22,622 are returned as "unemployed;" but tha 
number of females engird in agricultural labour largely exoeeda 
that of males, being 23,823 against 16,947 ; and less than ono 
per cent, of the peculation is engaged in fishing, which is also 
noteworthy. Nearly nine-tenths of the population are members 
of the Church of England. There were 4,660 houses of one 
room, and of these 1,616 were occupied by more than three persons, 
and 56 sheltered ten or upwards. There were 19,747 houses of 
two rooms, and 5,892 having three rooms or upwards. 

The population of Trinidad by the census of 1671 amounted to 
109,688, being an increase of 25,200 during the preceding decennial 
p^od. The excess of males was 11,172; the larger portion 
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of this being found, as was to be expected, amongat the Indian 
immigiants. Nearly three-fifths of the whole population are retnmed 
as natives of Trinidad ; 24,260 represent Asiatic immigrants, ex- 
olaaive of children bom in the Colony ; bat there &t& only 606 
Ifadeirans. As in British Ouiana, the population is most nn- 
eqoally distributed oyer the surface ; nearly one-third of its area 
having only a proportion of four to the square mile ; whilst the 
districts including the two chief towns have 281. And also re- 
sembling that Colony, *the varieties of nationalities are striking; 
but this applies even in a greater degree perhaps toGoianathanto 
Trinidad. Beside natives of the United Kingdom, we have Dutch, 
FrenchiGermons, Portuguese, Americans, East Indians, and Chinese, 
Africans and the aboriginal inhabitants ; and on some occasions it is 
possible to seeillustrations of ail gatbered in the some conoonrse, the 
costomes of the Orientals, and the absence of coatume of the last- 
mentioned race, lending character and interest to the scene. 

The census of St. Tincent indicates the existence of 481 — a not 
very imposing remnant—of the original Cariba ; the proportion of 
Europeans seems large, amounting to 2,344, whilst Africans figure 
for 24,707, and the mixed blood ia represented by 6,721 ; the 
balance of 1,485 is made up of Asiatic immigrants, dni of the 
aggregate population the malea were only 16,86€ against 18,628 
females. The net natural increase of the population daring the 
preceding decade is calculated at about 10 per cent., some 1,500 
immigrants having been introduced from India. The mortality 
of the male population is found to exceed that of the female in 
almost, every stage of life. Exclusive of still born-children, the 
births for 1871 were 47 per 1,000, and the deaths 28 per 1,000 ; 
marriages show a slight increase, illegitimate births maintain the 
proportion of about 56 per cent. 

In Grenada the birtti-iate for 1871 was 4-fiO per cent, and the 
death-rate 2'G2 per cent. ; the number of births registered was 
1,730, and of deaths 971; the number of marriages solemnised 
was nearly identical with that of the preceding year, or 209. 

The increase of population in Tobago in the decennial period 
was 1,644 ; this may be assumed to be the natural rate of pro- 
gression, as an opinion is intimated by the Lieatenant-Govemor 
that "an influx of immigrants would be beneficial, not only to 
the planters, hot to the labourers themselves, who would be obhged 
by a wholesome competition to forego many of their idle habits." 

The census of St. Lucia gives rather more than 16 per cent, m 
the decennial increase of population over that of 1861, and the 
Administrator points out that as mote people have left the Colony 
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than have come to it, the whole of this increase is a n&tnral one. 
The equality in the proportion of increase in each sex is noteworthy, 
being 18.8 for males and 16.5 for females; the excess of females 
is mnch what it was in 1861, and hence the Administrator infers 
that the causes which prodaood it in the past, and still appear to 
operate in neighbooring Colonies, have disappeared &om 6t. Lncia ; 
the results justiiy Mr. Des Vteux' remark, that the reputation of the 
island for peculiar insalnbrity appears to be without any adequate 
foundation. 

Of the 27,178 persons composing the population of Dominica, 
the census taken in November, 1B71, shows that there is an excess 
of females to the extent of 1,7.04; the total increase of population for 
the preceding decennial period being 2,113, or at the rate of 7*66 
per cent, for males and of 9*11 per cent, for females. As a 
striking contrast to Barbadoes, here the great majority of the 
population are Soman Gathohcs, 24,000 out of the 27,000; the 
members of the Church of England only exhibiting 888 against 
2,256 Wesleyan Methodists. The preponderance of KomanCaUiolics 
naturally arises from that system having been the religion of the 
original settlers, as well as of such of the inhabitants as migrated 
from time to time from Martinique. Even a larger propcurtion of 
the population is composed of natives of the island, who count for 
close upon 26,000, whilst only 65 are returned as of European 
birth. With respect to industrial pursuits, agriculture, as migjit 
be expected, bears the palm, being represented by 11,117 against 
1,113 of the commercial class; of the balance 9,592 were children 
"under age," and persona unoccupied or living on their 



Allusion has been made in the body of the Paper to some 
onBatisfactory features in connection with the condition of the 
population of Antigua. The census seems to have been taken in 
1870, and the comments of the Colonial Secretary upon its results 
point to substantial improvement during the two or three 
immediately preceding years as contrasted with the experience of 
1662, 1868, and 1864 ; the average death-rate for each of these 
years having been 46-8 per 1,000, whereas in 1870 it was only 
84 per 1,000, whilst the birth-rate was 48 per 1,000. Of the births 
registered 841 were of boys and 757 of girls ; the total number of 
illegitimate births was 68-6 per cent, of the whole number bom. 
The marriage rate for the year was equal to 6-6 per 1,000 of the 
population. It results that the native population has decreased 
by 986 in the decennial period to which the tables apply: the 
causes assigned are an outbreal: of small-pox in 1862, a aevwe 
»2 ,„„,, ,,^„,o^lc 
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drongM in 1B6S and 186^, and the unwholesome condition of 
the nnmerone negro villages. 

The population of St. Eitt's, according to the ceDSOS taken in 
April, 1871. consisted of 13,2S9 males and 14,910 femaleB, a total 
of 28,169, exelueive of about 2,500 occupying the dependency of 
Angoilla. In 1861 the population was 24,440, divided between 
11,487 males and 18,003 females. 

With regard to Montaerrat the details, althongh not very full, 
are upon the whole satisfactory : the total population by the 
census of 1871 was 8,693 against 7,645 for 1861 ; in 1671 the 
births were 891 against 174 deaths; the birth-rate was 4-49 
against a death-rate of 2-001 per cent, of the whole population. 
In the five years ended with 1671, the numerical excess of births 
over deaths was 800. 

Nevis offers no particulars with respect to the constituents ot 
progress of its population. According to the census of 1671 the 
total was 11,704 against 9,822 in 1861, divided between 4,626 
males and S,296 females. Immigration, upon a very moderate 
scale however, is suggested by the Oolonial Secretary as urgently 
needed to prevent this fertile island from relapsing into difficulties. 

The census of April, 1671, reported a total population for the 
Virgin Islands of 6,651, divided between 8,879 males and 8,272 
females, against a total of 6,362 for 1661, representing 8,088 males 
and 8,274 females ; the nett total increase for the decennial period 
being 289 souls. With respect to the progress of the races, there 
was a decrease of whites to no less an extent than 858, leaving 
only 128 in 1671 against 476 in 1661. On the other hand, the 
blacks had increased from 4,018 in 1861 to 4,565 in 1871, and 
the mixed from 1,667 in 1881 to 1,968 in 1871. Nearly one- 
haJf of the entire population are stated to be engaged m agri- 
cultural pursuits, and of the balance 1,572 are returned aa 
children under 10 yeaxs of age. Wesleyan Methodists claim 
6,418, and the Church of Enghmd comes next with 1,164. It will 
be observed, that whereas in 1861 there was an excess of 166 
females, in 1871 the scale preponderated in favour of the males 
to the extent of 107 : there is no influx of a male population, for 
emigration to the ne^hbooring islands is the rule ; the explanation 
suggested is that the female population is visibly drained off, 
principally to St. Thomas. Amongst the causes of the 126 deaths 
which occurred in 1871 consumption takes the foremost place, 
representing 16 males and 22 females, or a total of 88 ; only 18 
iparriages are returned as having been celebrated in 1871, a 
number considerably below the average of the preceding ten years. 
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The census of the Bahama lalands was taken oa the Snd of 
April, 1871, and reported a numerical increase in the preceding 
decennial period of 8,875 : the grand total of 1871 being 89,162 
against 36,287, ae given by the cenauB of 1861. The relative pro- 
portions of births and deaths' for the four years ending with 1871 
appear to be of a somewhat remarkable character, being m follow: — 
Years. Births, Deaths. 



1869 .. 


.. 1469 


1870 


, . 1483 


1871 


. . U33 



But little can be added in regard to the progresB and condition 
of the population of the Turk's and Caicos Islands, formerly a por- 
tion of the Bahama G-ovemment, but now annexed to that of 
Jamaica. In 1861 the population amounted to 4,872, and in 1671 
it was 4,723, exhibiting a much slower rate of increase within that 
decade than in.the preceding one ftom 1850 to 1861, it having 
been at the earHer date 2,850: prevalent want and distress leading 
to emigration is suggested as the cause of the difference. 

As regards the head of " Tonnage," it may probably sutKce to 
refer to the returns of one or two of the leading Colonies by way of 
illustrating the course of trade. The total entries and clearances 
in British Guiana for 1871 amounted to 44-1,428, t^oinst 409,866 
for 1870 : the distribution of the whole being represented in the 
following table ; — 



Vmm1». 


Von*. 


TenselB. 


Torn. 


United Kingdom.. .. 301 


106,719 


125 


48,786 


British West Indies .. 237 


43,788 


283 


47,541 


Other British Colonies 135 


31,853 


66 


12,204 


DnitedStfttM .. .. 148 


31,309 


233 


S3,S12 


FoTdgn Statea . . . . 181 


18,306 


291 


48,411 



Totals 1,002 230,976 , 998 210,463 

Ditto for 1870 974 212,631 961 198,734 

As regards Barbadoes, Governor Bawson furnishes exhaustive 
details, from which the subjoined particulars are gathered. As in 
the case of British Guiana, 1671 exhibits a satisfactory increase 
over 1870, namely, upwards of 5 per cent, in the total number 
of vessels and 7*5 per cent, in the tonnage. Divided into British 
and Foreign, the comparative numbers stand as under : — 
Number. Tonnage. 



Foreign .. 233 
Totala 1,281 



.oogic 
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The increase in the trade in foreign vessels with the West 
Indies is more strongly marked in the vessels cleared than in 
those entered. 

To West Indies and British Guiana : — 

1S70. 1871. 

IHiunbeT. Tons. Nniaber. Tom. 

BritiBli , . 876 67,970 878 67,481 

Fordgii .. 180 30,727 200 48,072 

To other countries : — 

1870. 1871. 

Hnmber. Toni. N'nmber. Tom. 

British.. .. 162 39,983 197 31,236 

Poreigii . . 43 9,392 47 10,860 

■Whalers , . 16 1,911 8 ■ 998 

Totals 1,266 139,982 1,330 148,646 

Twenty more vessels, chiefly nnder the United States' flag, 
averaging 240 in Hen of 170 tons and with an aggregate tonnage 
of 9,345, cleared from Batbadoes, chiefly to British Gaiaaa, in the 
past year. It will be noted that in regard to whalers the number 
had diminished by one-half, but this obviously depends upon the 
nnmber offish in the Caribbean Sea. The percentage proportion 
of the total tonnage arrived in each of the two years from each 
country was as under: — 

1870. 1871. 

UnitedStates 23 26 

Umted Kingdom .... 17 23 

Britisli Weet Indies .... 16 17 

BritMi North Amerioa ..10 11 

Britiah Ghiiana 10 9 

Bnanoa Ayres 6 4 

Peru 6 4 

Foreign West Indies . . 3 4 

Other Countries .. .. U 2 

Total . 100 100 

The proportion of tonnf^e of each nation was in 1671 nearly 
the same as in 1870, namely : — 

Britiali 70^ 

American 21f ,„. 

French if •"" 

Other Countries 6) 

As regards British Honduras, the greatest amount of tonnage 
registered of late years is recorded for 1868, when 81,424 were 
entered and 80,911 cleared. For the suecee^g years the figures 
are a» tinder : — 

Entered, Cleai«d. 

1869 27,792 30,324 

1870 28,102 26,624 

1871 24,887 26,786 

Of the gross tonnage inwards in 1871. 16,185 tons vere British. 
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Considerable transit trade exists in this Colony, not only mth the 
United Kingdom and the United States, bat with the Delghbonring 
countries of Mexico, Guatemala, Nioaragna, and Spanish Honduras. 
The commerce of Trinidad in 1871 engaged 660 vessels and as 
aggregate tonnage of 210,924, of whioh 667, with tonnage amount- 
ing to 125,823, were British. 

The important subject of elementary education throughont 
the West Indies would require a separate article folly to explain 
its progress and eonditioit; but I shall attempt as concisely as 
possible to abstract the details embodied in the several reports 
accompanying the Blue-Books, and whioh will, I think, abundantly 
bear out the statement in the paper as to the practical interest 
in the question manifested by the local GToyemmente. I may 
premise, that during the lengthened period of Earl Grey's admin- 
istration of the iSieiia of the Colonies, he urged upon the varions 
legislative and other authorities, with charaoteiistic earnestness 
and intelligence, the inestimable value of education as the best if 
not the only means of developing the newly enfranchised slaves 
into useful and orderly members of the community. With this 
view he issued in the year 1847 two circular despatches bearing 
especially upon the neceaeity of industrial training in the ele- 
mentary schools. From the earlier of these, dated 26th January, 
I quote the following passages indicating the general scope of his 
Lordship's views : — 

"It is impossible to look at the state of things in the West 
Indies, arising as it does out of unexampled changes, and tending, 
no doubt, to momentous issnee of one kind or another, without 
peioeiviog that the education of the negro race is the great means 
by which emancipation may be made to result not merely in 
exemption from physical si^erings and brutalisiug oppressions, 
but in a more^ and spiritual freedom resting on a stronger 
foundation than that of haman laws, and comprehending an 
advancement in Christian virtues and happiness to which human 
laws can bnt very imperfectly contribute, except through the 

channel of education and religious instruction 

Instmetion not only makes labour intelligent and orderly, but 
creates new wonts and desires, new activities, a love of employ- 
ment, and an inoreaaed alacrity both of the body and the mind; 
and there is probably no example of a well-instructed population 
which is not also active and eager for work." 

With this despatch Earl Grey transmitted a report from the 
Committee of Connoil on Education, suggestiiig a scheme of in- 
dustrial training assumed to be adapted to the wants of the West 
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Indies. Bni from a Bnbaeqnent eircular despatch, dated the 29th 
September in the same year, it ia obvioas that but little progress 
had been made in the interval in the practioal application of the 
Government reoommendationB, nor could thia be at all Baiprieiiig 
to any one posseesing local experience, for the proposal to employ 
the children indnatrially in gardens, or provision grounds, and 
espeoioUy in the cultivation of the sngar-eane, lonsed the sensitive 
snspicioasness of the parents that it was a scheme to convert them 
into estates' labonrers, and it was quite common to bear them declare 
that if the children vere to 'work at all in the field, it should be 
for ttmr benefit, and not that of the teacher I It was quite true that 
the Moravian missionariea in particular had suoceeded in carrying 
out, upon a moderate scale, the induatrial training of the children 
attached to their own schools ; but it was a very different thing to 
apply such a principle in what were known aa Qovemment schools, 
and affecting the mass of the popnlation. Again, Earl Grey had 
sug^sted, aa the appropriate means of providing the neoesgary 
funds, the imposition of a school-rate and compulsory payment of 
school-fees by the parents, with an alternative penalty for neglecting 
the daty of sending their children to school. Bat in the later 
despatch, bis Lordship frankly explained that he deferred to the 
oonsidetationa which had been snbmitted to him by Sir James M. 
Eigginaon, then Govemor-in-Chief of the Leeward Islands, as 
operating against the espedienoy of such enactments, namely, 
that there were peculiarities in the negro character interposing 
obstacles to the suoceas of any auch plan, by generating feelings 
of Buspioion or irritation in the mind of that race, tending to defeat 
rather than promote education. The preferable plan, in the estima- 
tion of Governor Higginson, of inducing the voluntary co-operation 
of the peasantry, by holding out the prospect of education becoming 
the stepping-stone to social and political privileges and advantages, 
commended itself to £atl Grey's approval, and he suggested as an 
illustiation that the electoral franchise might by law be restricted 
to snch as being otherwise qualified could read and write ; bat 
although, if my recollection does not deceive me, the propriety of 
insisting upon this qualification was discussed during the enact- 
ment of a law in 1849 for regolating the elective franchise in British 
Guiana, I amnot aware that it baa anywhere been actually adopted 
and enforced. 

AVith these preliminary remarks, I proceed to show the general 
state of education in 1670 and 1871, taking the several Colonies 
in the same order as before. In Jamaica, in 1870, 871 achools 
were on the list for inepeotion, heii^ an inneaee of 101 ovw the 
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previoDB ye&r, and of these 829 were actually examined, showing 
an increase of 67 as compaied with 1869. A great difficulty existed 
in the scarcity of competent teachers, and the rapidly increasing 
demand ior them led to the establishment of a Gtovemment 
Training-oollege at Stoney ]Sill, in August, 1670. At present the 
building will only accommodate fifteen students at a time, they are 
requited to be between eighteen and twenty-fonr years of age, and 
to be provided with oertificates as to good bodily health and moral 
character, and they are expected to be well acquainted with the 
fondamenial doctrines of Christianity. The College course is two 
years, which may be shortened in cases of proved special fituesB. 
The students have to undergo a preliminary competitive examina- 
tion in the rudiments of arithmetic, grammar, geography, and 
natural science ; they are boarded and lodged at the public expense, 
and the only fees they are required to pay are £8 at the oommence- 
ment of the first, and £2 at that of the second year, which are 
applied to the formation of a library. It is worthy of remark that 
industrial occupation constitutes an important feature in the 
training of these students, who have also the benefit of a school for 
children, in which they assist in daily rotation, thus acquiring ' 
familiarity with the art of imparting instruction to others. Nine 
other students are maintained at the Missionary Institution, 
and another Oovermnent training-school is in progress at Port 
Antonio, as a branch of a Government training model-school, 
conducted by a remarkably ef&oient native schoolmaster; here 
there are six additional students in training, making the total 
number thirty. The progress of elementary education during the 
year was also reported to be encouraging, inasmuch as a steady 
and rapid improvement was observable in every direction. The 
number of schools registered for examination reached 441, of 
which 408 were fbotually inspected ; 8S,84S scholars were enrolled, 
' the daily attendance was 19,644, the number present at in^eotion 
was 23,821. But these figures do not of course represent the 
tot^ amount of instruction being imparted, inasmuch as exdusiTe 
of about 150 private schools, there are in operation three othermodel- 
schools, with an average of 198 ; twenty-seven endowed schools with 
1,766, and five normal schools with 116 pupils. It is interesting 
to note the rapid progress of expenditure for educational purposes 
from the public funds within the last few years, thus : — 

1868-67 £3,887 

1867-68 4,120 

lS6S<6e 6,424 

186S-T0 9,100 

1S70-71 11,778 



I ,y Go Ogle 
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WhilBt tlie estimateB for the Bame object for tlie canent year 
amonnt to £17,670, mclndiiig a vote of £2,000 for the preliminary 
ezpenaeB of a College expected to be opened, tbe total amonnt 
contribnted £roin all BourceB for edncatiooal purposes is estimated 
at in roand numbers aboat £86,000. The payment of fees, 7arj>ing 
from 1^. to 6d. pec week, by the BoholarB Ib insisted upon in all 
State-aided schools, and experience has proved that wherever this 
condition ia enforced, the schools are held by the parents in higher 
estimation than elsewhere ; nor only so, but this feeling is the 
stronger in proportion to the amoont of the fees exacted. The 
principle of introdnoing some industrial element into the schools 
is gaining strength, though but slowly. In one school, indeed, 
the indefatigable perseverance of the patron, the £ev. E. Barrett 
Key, has sormounted all opposition, and in addition to agricultural 
employment, carpentering, ooopering, and bricklaying are taught 
to the children. A special grant has been very properly awarded 
to this school, and the same principle has been applied to the 
schools in which girls are taught sewing. Sir John Grant closes 
Mb intereeting Beport with the remrark that what has been the 
main cause of the rapid success which has rewarded in Jamaica 
the exertions of all conoemed, is the perfect and unbroken harmony 
in which all denominations have worked in the cause of education 
and civilisation. 

A substantially similar opinion is expressed by the Inspector 
of Schools in British Guiana, who says : " I take this opportunity 
of expressing my conviction that it is mainly, if not entirely, 
owing to the exertious of the several rehgiouB bodies that our 
people poBsesa educational advantages, which are now placed 
almost everywhere within theirreach." But he demonstrates that 
an unduly large proportion of the population between the limits 
of the school age, assumed to be between four and thirteen years, 
is growing up without any instruction whatever ; the figures stand 
thus : — 

Number of duldrea oaVhe sbhool registers, excliudve of 

Slisiioii Bohools lj,SS3 

Average duly attendance 8,S99 

But taking &om the census the aggregate number of children 
available as 26,858, and deducting therefrom the recorded number 
15,653, there remains a balance of 10,800, and making every 
allowance for mission, private, and other schools, which do not 
come under his inspection, he calculates on a residum of nearly 
9,000 unprovided for, or at least not enjoying the educational 
advantages available to them. Afl the Government grantB for 
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1871 amoimted to £17,268, exoIuBive of the aalary and traTelHi^ 
espensea of the Govemtnent Inspector, it will be conceded that 
the peoimiary means are fumiahed with commendable Hberality. 
The appropriation may be classed tinder the following heads : — 
Queen's College Grammar School ; Bishop'6 College Training 
Inatitntion ; Boman Catholic Oiammar School ; Boman Catholic 
Orphan School ; Training Masters and Papil Teachers ; Bepairs 
of the fobrics and school boots in aid of the general sohoola. 

Of the 166 schools aasiated by the G-ovemment, 66 belonged to 
the Church of England, 20 to the Church of Scotland ; 6 were 
Boman Cathohc, 21 Wesleyan, 29 London Miaaions and Congre- 
gational ; 4 infant- school B, 5 eatatea' schools, and 7 Indian Mission 
Schools, in addition to which must be mentioned schools estabhahed 
on estates by the proprietora for the benefit of the children of the 
Asiatic immigrants, whose attendance, however, it ia difficult to 
induce. According to the eenana of 1857, the population, which 
then nombered 127,695, represented the following educational 
resnltsi — /iilT 

■ Able to read and write 12,952 /^ "" 

Able to read only 11,466 /V rt-5 

Not aaoertained, or asamned to be wholly I vw^ 

illiterate 103,277 >>V ^ 

127,696 \JflOHj 

The irregular attendance of the children is here, as elsewhere, 
one of the chief difficulties in the way of successfully im- 
parting instruction generally, and the Inspector very naturally 
looks to compulsory attendance as the only efficient remedy ; 
but it should be borne in mind, with reference to thia serious 
drawback, that in very many localities throughout these posses- 
sions, there are times and seasons when access to the schools is 
periodically nearly forbidden to the children, since in the rainy 
season eommnnioation is dmost altogether out off for weeks at a 
time. With regard, again, to compulsory attendance in this 
Colony, the Inspector points out that great difficulties would 
present themselves in the great variety of races, the positions of 
the Asiatic immigrants, and the fact that a Itucge proportion of 
the children are not really under parental control, in connection 
with this subject, I may be permitted to mention that about 
twenty years a^o, when the local authorities in British Guiana 
were anxiously engaged in matilring arrangements for common 
schools throughout the country, I proposed to meet the difficulty 
by providing for a system of (fines upon the parents for the 
absence of their children, for which they oould be held responaible, 
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Bomewhst higher in smonnt than the sohool fee, and of conree 
yarded by the neeeaBary oonditiona for protecting those who 
were actually tinahle to pay, and aecuring the rights of such as 
Bhonld prefer to send their children to schools not receiving 
pecuniary aid from the State. Eventually, however, this project 
was given up, and although the denominatioDEiI syBtem waB 
retained, after an ineffectual attempt to Bubetitnte one of a more 
secular chaiacter, yet the only resource for inducing the atten- 
dance of the children under the existing law is by requiring a 
certain proportion of local aid, either by subeoriptions or school 
fees, or both combined, to be contributed as a condition of receiving 
Government aid. With respect to religious instFuction, it is only 
to be imparted during a period set apart by the patron, and 
notified in the Bchool, no child being compelled to attend if its 
parent or guardian object. There are three classes of certificated 
teaohcM, the second or third clasBea being respectively sub-divided 
into three sections; provision ie also made for nncertificated 
teachers. As in Jamaica much difficulty is experienced in pro- 
cnring an adequate supply of duly-qualified teachers, and with the 
view of meeting this want, the inspector nigeB the increasing the 
number of students at Bishop's College Training Institution, 
which, althoogh obviously in direct connection with the Church of 
England, is open to and is taken advantage of by pupils of other 
denominations. At the Midsummer examination in 1871, for 
example, there were present two of the Church of Scotland, three 
Wesleyans, and two of the London Missionary Society, in addition 
to four of the Chnrch of Ei^land,— a Wesleyan heading the list in 
Division III. of Class I. At the ChristmaB examination there were 
again four of the Church of England, one of whom failed to obtain 
a place, whilst another beaded the list in the first division of the 
second dass : there were two Church of Scotland, three Wesleyans, 
and two of the London Missionary Society. The Inspector also 
recommends the official recognition of the pupil-teachers, of whom 
Edzteenwere examined, and eleven classed at the latest examination; 
at present there are strong indnoements to forsake the profession 
of teacher, by the higher incomes to be secured Ln other pursuits. 
The amount raised from fees and local contributions in aid of 
salaries was $16,577 77o. in addition to ^1,183 17c. towards repairs ; 
but the proportion of one-third, which is the condition of Govern- 
ment aid, was remarkably deficiOit in several sohools. 

In Baibadoes, where, as has been before remarked, the Church of 
England takes the lead amongst ecoIeBiastical denominations, the 
nnmber of Stftte-uded sohools in 1870 was HI, with a register of 
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pupils smoiintiiig to 12,669, Bhowmg a slight ledaotion in tlie 
nntuber of schools, bat some inorease in the number of soholara. 
They were divided thoa : — 

SohoolB. Soholara. 

Church of England 120 10,610 

■Wesleylm.. .. 5 484 

Moravian 16 1,475 

Considerable soms were voted in aid of Codrington College 
Grammar Sohool, and another educational institution known as 
Harrison's Trust Schools, and the attention of the Education Com- 
missioners had been specially directed to the establishment and 
extension of infant -schools, the importance of which department 
is evidently beginning to be more generally recognised throughout 
these Colonies. 

O-oremor Bawson had initiated a plan for making Codrington 
College a eollegiate establishment for the neighbouring islands, in 
lieu of restricting it, as heretofore, to the status of a smaU theologi- 
cal sohool, and in his Bepoit for 1871 he is enabled to state the 
nature and extent of tlie material aid afforded by the local legisla- 
ture to both the College and Harrison's Endowed Sohool. Towards 
the close of 1870, £600 per annum was allotted to the latter for ten 
years, besides an equal sum towards the purchase of a suitable 
^ school-house, and in the subsequent year a further sum of f400 , 
per annum was granted towards the salary of a first-olaES head- 
master. Codrington College received a subsidy of £600 per annum 
for five years, and the conditions prescribed are that " Harrison's 
school shall provide for a sound and liberal education, embracing, 
in addition to the classics, a knowledge of French and Qerman 
when practioable, and the elements of natural philosophy ; and as 
to Codrington College Grammar School, that there shall be afforded 
to the public exhibitioners a deep and sound education, both 
religious and secular, as a practical training for business, as an 
adequate education for the great competititive examinations, 
especially those for Woolwich, and for all branches of the Indian 
Civil Service, and as a really scholar-like preparation for farther 
instmction at Codrington College, or at the universities of the 
United Kingdom." It may be added that the chief manner of assist- 
ing these establishments has been by instituting scholarships, 
obtainable by competition, thereby relieving parents from about 
two-thirds of the ordinary charge for tuition. 

Codrington GoUege has, moreover, been supplied by the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel, under whose supervision it has 
always been, with the needful appliances for instructing the 
theological students, in aoootdanoe with the will of the pious 
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and liberal fonndet, General Codrington, " in physio and chirurgery, 
thereby qualifying them to be oseful at once to the bodies and the 
Houla of their people." 

The system of remunerating the teachers of primary schools 
partly by results has been found to answer exceedingly well. At 
the third examination in 1871, seventy-five schools entered the lists, 
of which fifty-three belonged to the Church of England, fourteen 
to the Wesleyans, and the remaining eight to the Moravians, and 
itis added, " their relation to the State is identical, their organisa- 
tion is the same, and their success tolerably equal." Governor 
Bawaon remarks that assuming the Treasury contribntion towards 
the cost of primary education at £4,000 per annum, it would give 
an average of six shillings, whereas in Demerara it was some time 
since six dollars, or twenty-five shillings ; but it need be scarcely 
observed that the oircumstances of the two Colonies are as different 



Trinidad has been in no way behind-hand in the enconragement 
given to educational efforts for the benefit of its population. The 
returns furnished by the Inspector for 1871 show upon., the whole 
fair progress as compared with 1870 ; for the last-mentioned year 
the number of pupils attending Government and State-aided 
Bchools was 8,250, with an eatimated addition of 1,206 for attend- 
ants at denominational or private schools, whereas in 1871 the 
numbers were respectively 8,924 and 1,600 ; yet the increase is by 
no means commensurate with the requirements of the Colony. Of 
the total number of inhabitants by the censns of 1871, 41,874 were 
returned as under twenty years of age ; of these it is computed 
there were nearly 14,000 children within the limits of school age, 
whilst the returns show that only 6,424 were in connection with all 
the schools in the island. Two new schools were opened daring 
1871, one in connection with the Boman Cathohc Church in Fort 
of Spain, with a roll of 169 boys ; the other under the manage- 
ment of a committee at S. Fernando, intended expressly for oooHe 
children, of whom there were 98 in attendance, and several other 
private or estates' schools, for the benefit of the children of the 
Asiatic immigrants, had been established by one of the larger pro- 
prietors. Governor Ijongden reports considerable progress in the 
way of improvement since the date of the inspection of the Ward 
schools by Mr. £eenan three years since. 

The Queen's Boyal College, instituted daring the government of 
Sir Arthur Gordon, with whidi the Boman Catholic College of the 
Immaculate Goaoeption is now in connection, exhibits a total num- 
ber of 142 students, of whom 186 were present at the latest or 
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December examiaatioti ; of tliese sixty-eight were sapplied by the 
Boyal College itself, and aixty-seTeu from the Boman Catholic 
College ; the gieat majority of these students paased. An addition 
to the ptofeBBional ataS had been made in the person of a teacher 
of chemistry, whose leoturea will be open to the students of both 
colleges conjointly, and this pleasant feature the Crovemor hopes 
may soon be extended to all branches of science whieb are not 
affected by religious opinions. 

Since September, 1870, the State contributiona in aid of the 
primary schools are derived from a special educational rate, levied 
under the authority of the Education Ordinance of that year. 

In Dominica the Board of Education is required by law to keep 
up one school at least in each parish for the reception of children of 
every creed, a plan which has been found more appropriate to the 
peculiar circumstances of Dominica, where, as in Trinidad and St. 
Lucia, the maas of the population is Boman Catholic, than 
the denominational system. It la remarked by the Inspector 
that there is still a multitude of children who would be at school 
bat for the. discreditable indifference of their parents. 

In St. Lucia the income of the Education Fund is divided 
equally between two Committees, one composed of Boman Catho- 
UoB, i^e other of Frotestants. The fund itself is derived from an 
annual grant of £600 from the general revenue, and the proceeds 
of special duties and fines and penalties assigned for that object. 
The Protestant Committee grants its share to the Mice Schools, 
an institution which, it may be remembered, has been most use- 
fully employed for many years in promoting primary education in 
the West Indies on the secular principle, the Bible being read 
daily without note or explanation. The Catholic Committee of 
course appropriate their available funds to the maintenance of 
their own denominational schools. There is no government in- 
spection of any schools, but the Administrator suggests the possi- 
bility of providing for this much-needed duty by combined action 
with the neighbouring islands. In 1870 the ten Kico^schools had 
1,818 pupils on the rolls, and the seven Catholic schools 1,080. 
In 1869 the respective numbers had been 1,928 and 986, so that 
actually and relatively the increasiug influence of the Boman 
Catholic clergy would seem to be indicated : the average numbv 
of scholars in daily attendance is about the same in both gronps, or 
about five-eighths of the whole. The vernacular dialect of Uie 
people is a patois of French, containing but few English words, and 
Mr. Des Vcenx intimates his opinion that the exclusive use of the 
Ei^lish language in the schools iB dearly a mistake; and he 
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agreeB with Mr. Eeenan, whose Talnable report on the state of 
education in Trinidad has be«n elsewhere alluded to, that reading 
should be first taught in the language of the countiy, and a know- 
ledge of English acquired through it. The subjoined paragraphs of 
Mr. Des Vceux's very instructive report have a far wider ap- 
phoatioa than to the limits of the island under his adminis- 
tration: — 

"Another radical fault in the eduoational system is quite as 
apparent here as in Trinidad. A number of youths leave the 
sahools, who, because they can read and write hirlj, and have some 
knowledge of arithmetic, look upon themselves as above any other 
manual labour than that of olerkship. But the field for the em- 
ployment of clerks being very small, many never attain to that 
position, and too often become not only useless but positively 
harmful to society. It ia this class which furnishes the villi^ 
lawyers and petition writers, who gain a precarious livelihood by 
playii^ upon the creduhty of the more ignorant. Disappointed in 
life, they avenge themselves on society by fomenting dissatisbctiou, 
provokiiig useless litigation, and inventing frauds ; while others 
do nothing whatever, and live upon the earnings of their wives and 
mistresses. ' 

" The beat remedy for this evil would be the introduction of an 
industrial element into school teaching. By familiarising children 
from their earhest years with the tools of the labourer and the 
artisan, not only would their use in manhood be rendered more 
easy, but these false notions of dignity would probably be over- 
come by degrees, and eventually precluded altogether." 

In 1B70 a Grammar School for boys was for the first time 
established in the island ; it is superintended by a Boman Cathoho 
clergyman ; and the ladies of the Uisnline convent of S. Joseph 
conduct, 83 they do likewise in British Quiana, a very efiioient 
school for girls, open to Catholics and Protestants aJike. In the 
boys' school there were twenty-nine pupils, and exactly double the 
number in that for girls. 

In Antigua the Commissioners report that in 1870 the attend- 
ance at schools hod been greater than at any time during the pre- 
vious four years, but that it is fluctuating and irregular, and must 
be so so long as comparative poverty urges the parents to seek 
employment for the child either at home or abroad : so long as 
teachers ate obliged to exact school-pence from the children whose 
attendance they are powerless to enforce : so long, in short, as 
education is not rendered, at any rate to some extent, compulsory. 
As oontrftflted with 1869, the books show on inorease of 186 iu 
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numbers and of 96 in average attendance, whilst both years com- 
pare favourably with 1867 and 1868. 

In St. Eitt'a the total number of scholars on the books of the 
Government schoola in 1870 was 2,901, and the average attend- 
ance, 1,732. The iir at -mentioned total is divided amongst the 
ecclesiastical denominations as follows : — 

Schools. Scholara. 

Church of England 13 j 1,093 

Wealeyan 9 1,016 

Moravian 6 792 

28 2,901 

Of the Grammar School, the Principal reports that upon the 
whole he cannot speak hopefully, unless boys can be attracted . 
from the rural districts and from the neighbouring islands by the 
provision of adequate boarding accommodation, so as to bring the 
number up to thirty or forty. He mentions that during the year 
he had received two boys from the rising- portion of the coloured 
class, and he had reason to expect others : to them he considers 
that the gain will be very great, " provided that the staple element 
of the school should remain, as heretofore, white." 

The reports under this head from the other Dependencies do not, 
I think, present any salient feature requiring special notice, and 
I trust that what precedes will suf&ce to give a fair though very 
concise view of the actual position of this important feature of 
their social condition. 

The only remaining head which it has occurred to me as desir- 
able to include in the Statistical Chart is the institution of Savings' 
Banks, and I think it will be regretted that they are not more 
generally and widely made use of. In British Guiana it will be 
observed with satisfaction that the several classes of immigrant 
labourers taken together, although not equalling the Creole depo- 
sitors in numbers, largely exceed them in the amount of their 
deposits, constituting indeed nearly sixty per cent, of the whole. 
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It is a valg&T error, copied and repeated from one book to another, that 
in the Tropica the luxuriance of tJi e vegetation overpowers t)ie efforts of man. 
Just the rererae ia tha case; Nature and the climate are nowhere so fe- 
vourable to the labourer, and I fearlossly assert that here tlie "primeval" 
forest can be converted into rich pasture and meadow land, into cultivated 
fields, gardens, and orchards, containing every variely of produce, with half 
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the Uboor, and what is of more importance, in leas than half the time' than 
ironld be required at home, even though wa had clear instead of forest 
ground to commence npon. It ia true that gronnd once mdelj cleared, in 
the manner of the countcj, by merelj cutting domi the wood and homing it 
as it lies, will, if left to itself, in a single year be covered with a dense 
scrobbj vegetation ; but if the ground is cultiTated and roughly weeded, the 
trunks and stumps will have 80 rotted in two or three years as to render 
their complete removal an easy matter, and then a fine crop of grass suc- 
ceeds : and with cattle npon it, no more care is required, as no shrubby 
vegetation again appears. Then, whatever fruit trees are planted, wUl reach a 
large size in five or six years, and many of them give fruit in two or three. 
Coffee and cacao both produce abundantly, with the minimum of attention ; 
orange and other fruit trees are never done anything to, hut if penned 
would no doubt yield fruit of a superior quality in greater quantity. Fine- 
' apples, melons, and water-melons are planted, and when ripe the fruit is 
gathered, there being no intermediate process whatever. Indian com and 
lice are treated nearly in the same manner. Onions, beans, and many other 
vegettJjles thrive luxuriantly. The ground is never tamed up, sjid ma- 
nure never applied ; if both were done, it is probable that the labour vrould 
be richly repaid. Cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs may be had to any extent ; 
nobody ever gives them anything to eat, and they always do well. Poultry 
of all kinds thrive. Molasses may be easOy made is any quantity, for cane 
pnt into the ground grows and gives no trouble ; and I do not see why the 
domestic process used in the United States for making Maple-sugar should 
not be applied here. 

Now I unhesitatingly affirm that two or three families, containing half- 
a-dozen working and industrious men and boys, and being able to bring a 
capital, in goods, of fifty pounds, might in three years find themselves in 
the possession of all I have mentioned. Supposing them to get used to the 
mandiocea and Indian-corn bread, they would, with the exception of clothing, 
have no one necessary or luxury to purchase : they would be abundantly 
supplied with pork, beef, and mutton ; poultry, eggs, butter , milk, and 
cheese ; coffee and cacao ; molasses and sugar ; dehcious fish, turtles and 
turtle's a^gp, and a great variety of game would furnish their table with 
constant variety, while vegettAles would not be wanting, and fruits, both 
cultivated and wild, in superfluous abundance, and of a quality that none 
but the wealthy in our land can afford. Orai^e and lemons, figs and grapes, 
melons and water-melons, jack-fruits, custard-apples, pine-apples, osshews, 
alligator-pears, and mamee-apples are some of the commonest, whilst 
numerous palm and others forest fruits famish delicious drinks which 
everybody soon gets very fond of. Both animal and vegetable oils can be 
procured in abundance for light and working. And then, having provided for 
the body, what lovely gardens and shady walks might not be made ! How 
easy to oonstract a natural orchid-house beneath a clump of forest trees, 
and collect the most beautiful species found in the neighbourhood i What 
elegant avenues of palms might be formed ! What lovely climbers abound 
to train over arbours or np the walls of the house ! — Wallace, "Traveli on 
the Amazon and Rio Negro." Land., 1663, pp. 334-336. 
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APPENDIX B. 

We have oommenced in this impreaaiott to publish the Keports of the 
District Medical Officers on the condition of the population in the rural 
districts, and the details whidi they give wUl afford anything but pleasant 
reading. The publicatioa of the vital statiaties of the Colony have already 
made us painfully aware from time to time of the decreasing numbers of our 
population, the death-rates having for the last ten years, according to the 
Registrar-General's returns, exceeded the births by 07B per cent,, while the 
decrease shown by the Census returns is still greater. Other communities 
aroond na have in the meanwhile been progressing rapidly by natural 
increase ; thus, while in 1805 the population of Antigua was 40,300, and 
that nf Barbadoea 77,130, in 1S71 the population of Antigua had fallen to 
34,344, while that of Barbadoes had increased to 160,000 ; and this compari- 
son is the more startUng when we find Governor Rawaou of Barbadoes 
stating that the birth-rate of onr island has been all the time in excess of 
the birth-rate of Barbadoes, in proportion of course to the number of thein- 
habitantsin each place. Onr climate has been pronounced, and with justice, 
anjithing but unfavonrable to human life, and its salubrity is attested by 
nnmerons European and otlier residents, who generally declare that they 
eiijoy at least as excellent health here as in any other place they have ever 
lived The cause of the decay of onr population may therefore be looked for 
from sonrces other than the influences of climate, and it is with the object 
of resolvii^ a question which has become the vital question of the day that 
onr Government has called for special reports firom the medical officers in 
the several districts. To know the source of fin evil is the first step 
towards providing a remedy, and it is in this spirit, with this object, that 
our government has at length vigorously devoted itaeK to a task of' investi- 
gation which we hope will result in a great social revolution. 

Dr. Freeland has evidently bestowed mnch pains on the subject of the 
inquiry which he was charged to institute, and bis evidence points painfully 
to the vast havoc which is yearly mode of in&nt life by the systematic 
neglect of those who are its natural guardians. In the more advanced life 
of the labourer, destitution, arising irom various causes, &:om improvidence, 
LabitDal disregard of domestic and moral obligations, as well as from the 
frequent occurrence of seasons of drought, be behoves to be among the 
direct occasions of premature mortality among the people ; but he 
emphatically draws attention to the wholesale destruction of life at the 
periods of infancy and early childhood, his conclosion being that neglect 
at these periods when it does not at once destroy, incapacitates mora 
than anything else the young constitution from passing through the mala- 
dies incidental to childhood ; and hence the loss at this stage of existence 
of numbers who otherwise wonld live to become strong pillars in our social 
fabric. No wonder, then, that we find the Doctor, an estates' proprietor 
himself, prescribing as the first and chief of his remedies the eatablishment 
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of nnrserios on the seTeral coltiTated eBtates of the island, to look after 
labonrera' in&nts, when either indifference indacee or neoesail; compels the 
mothers to be absent from their ofi^ring. And the Doctor goes further, 
and Tecommenda that everj estate ba compelled to famish one meal a daj 
to snch children of the labonrers uitdar ten years of age as may be assigned 
to it after an enumeration of the number of children in the parish. It noa 
gratifying to hear in the Council only last week that Mr. Hdborow, of 
Betty's Hope, had already with success been adopting this plan, and that 
Mr. Martin, at High Pmnt, had, with an issne however not in accordance 
with his praiseworthy intentdons, been experimenting in this good way. 
Other gentlemen in the country may, for aught we know to the contrary, 
have been traTelling in this humane direction, and if so they hare not only 
beea doing a kindly thing, bnt have been also wise in their generation. Aa 
Mr. Semper reminded honourable gentlemen in the Council ou Thursday, 
property has its reepousibihties and duties as well as its claims, and this 
fnndamentiil truth applies with equal force to the ■village proprietor and to 
the estate owner. The obligation which Dr. Freeland would cast npon the 
estates of reheving to some extent the more helpless class of their labourers, 
is but instituting a system of poor-rates, though in a form different from 
Ihat which prevails in England ; and on the score of outlay, where the 
object, as the Doctor well says, is to " save to the country a native peasauty 
and obviate the necessity of resorting to a doubtful and expensive immigra- 
tion," no rational objection can be raised. The plan, Mr. Holborow, who 
has tried it, said, does not cost much, and is repaid to the estates by the 
more healthy condition of the young people, fitting them indeed for labour 
which otherwise they could not perform. We have no doubt that many 
planters will be found willing enough to follow the laudable example both 
of Mr. Holborow and Mr. Martin, but all have not the same freedom of 
action, nor perhaps the same pressing inducements. If the project is to be 
adopted universally as a system, it is obvious that Government must under- 
take it, and impose a special tax to de&ay at least part of ite cost ; and bom. 
tins tax of course the vill^es, from which are drawn the bulk of the 
agricultural population, conld not in fairness or good policy be exempted. 

Not the least interesting feature of the report which we have been noticing 
is a number of questions addressed to female labourers, residing either on 
estates or in the villages, and the answers given disclose a state -of demora- 
lisation among the people which helps to account for much of the poverty 
and infantile suffering brought to light, and will disappoint perhaps many 
people who have been looking for better results firom the teachings and 
example of schoolmasters and the ministrations of the clergy. Forty-three 
child-bearing women were examined, some married and some not, and to 
these were born 205 children, of whom 124 only had lived, while Dr. Free- 
land, who has to a considerable extent forestalled the labours of the commis- 
sion which his Excellency the Administrator has appointed to inquire into 
the condition of our peasantry, concludes his exhaustive report by remarking 
that he hod collected " nearly sixty similar cases to the above, all more or 
less proving destitntion, poverty, and neglect, and a total disregard and 
indifference to the consequences of concubinage. Poverty ia not, however, 
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pBonlior to any particular state : let ns therefore postpone pieacliiiig, and 
at once feed the dyii^; children of our laboozerB. " — From the " Antigua 
Obaereer," Dewmher 14(A, 1872. 



APPENDIX C. 

Wa are enabled in this isaoe to lay before oar readers ontside the Colony 
an appTozimate acconnt current of the tTaaa actions of tho sugar estates 
during 1871, nhich will give them some idea of the extent of the cultiTation, 
and of the laiga suias of money kept in oonstaiit circulation throughout the 
country. The acconnt is made out by an eminent statistician long con- 
nected with si^ai coltivation, who has based his calculations on the infor- 
mation of their workings, given by til estates to the " BritLsh Quiana 
Diieotory " for last year. Of this number 37 were vacnnm-pan estates, 
having 23,SQ1 acres in cane cultivation, of which they reaped 30,96G acres 
(62 per cent, of the whole) to msle 37,151 hhds. of angar and a qoau- 
titf equal to 13,651 punoheons of mm, being an average yield of 1'77 
sngar and 57 gallons of rum to the acre. The remaining 24 were conmion 
process estates, having 10,634 acres in canes, of which 8,786 (82 per cent) 
were reaped, giving a return of 15,140 hhds. of sugar and 6,7f)6 puncheons of 
rum, the average per acre being 172 hhds. of sugar and 05 gallons of mm. 
Of the 70 estates that did not pubHsh their workings, 36 were vacuom'pan, 
which made 38,503 hhds., and 32 were common process, which made 1S,1G9 
hhds ; making the grand total of last year's crop 75,743 hhds. vacuom-pan 
sugar, and 30,20S hhds. common process sngar, which sums nnited (106,043) 
agree, after allowing the quantity necessary for home consamption, with 
the return of the Gostom-House of the si^r exported for the year ending 
December, 1671. Following up the information gained from the published 
result of the working of one portion of the crop, and assnining that the 
other portion was made from a similar aoreage, we have a total cultivation 
of 69,520 acres, of which 42,722 acres were cut to make 75,743 hhds. 
vaonmn-pan sugar and 27,831 puns, rum ; and 17,680 acres were cut to 
make 30,290 hhds, common process sngar and 11,630 puncheons rum ; the 
total being 60,303 acres of canes, or 60 per cent of the entire cultivation, 
cut to give 10Q,042 hhds. of sugar and a quantity of mm equal to 39,370 
puncheons. This retnm from the fine cane lands of British Guiana cannot 
be considered favourable ; certainly it is not a heavy crop, and it is hard to 
reconcile the figures with the return of three and four hhds. per acre we 
have heard some people brag of. 

The approximate value of the above produce is as follows, say : — 

7S,743 hhds. V.F. of which 10 per cent is 2nds. at ...»106 t 6,028,7S6 

80,299 hhds. C.P. at 65 2,575.416 

39,310 puns, rum at GO 1,988,500 



Total value of Crop 412,572,673 
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To oonduot the agiicoltnial and mnnafactaring departmeotB neoesBory to 
ptodoce the above crop, apay-list would be ];equiredof...t 4,600,000 
Expense Accomtt bs foUowa :~ 

FackagaB— Sugar hhda. 108,042, at 94 60 ... t47T,lS9 

Rom packages, 39,370 at tT 50 204.216 

Fuel— Sugar, at J6 per hhd 638.252 

Bum, at $3 per pun 118,110 

Diaining engisea, 35 working 60 dajs at 3 

tOttB per day, 6,250 t«na at JT 36,750 

Artificial manureB at «10 per acre 006,200 

Immipration— FlanterB' Bhaia 427,712 

HoBptal expenses, including comforts and 

medicineBfofdS.OODpeopIeatSTpercapnt 343,000 

Medical men'B salaries 03,693 

Cottage aocommodation, inclnding extenaios 

and repairs atlO cents per caput per week 264,800 
Staff, including attomejB, town agents, 

managera, engineers, overaeera, 4c. ... 700,000 
Drogherage, including carriage of produce to 

market and Buppuea to estates 600,000 

Lime, bisnlphate, solpharic a«id 300,000 

Lnbrioation and lightmg 160,000 

4,097,181 

Tear and wear of machinery and other 
things, aaj 76 plants, with vacnum-pans, 

&c., complete at tBO,000 *e,000,000 

66 com. process, planla at (40,000 2,340,000 

85 draining engines 1,004,000 

At 10 per cent 



... 40,244,000 9,244,0' 



Premium on insurance, about 75,000 

Live stock and keep (not including grass). 100,000 
Commisaionon sales of prodnoet 1^,672,673 

at U per cent $188,600 



Sugar and mm Account.. 



Pay List 

Expense Account 



Apparent profit.. 



Stock Account — 



tl0,886,171 





Cb. 




*12,672,073 
Db. 
...* 4,600,000 
... 0,285,171 






$13,573,673 12.572,873 



76 vacuum-pan eBtatea making 76,743 hhda., at $140 ...9 10,604,020 
5Q Common process eBtatas making 30,209 hhds., at «130 3,938,870 

S 14,642390 

n,gt™--AC00glc 
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The foregoing ckannce bIiows a profit of 11 and a fractiou per cent, on 
tite workiiig. In 1870 a return was Bent in to the Government, showing 
that there were 70,000 acres ofland in cane cultivation: inatead of planters 
being enabled to increase the area of cultivation on the following year, they 
were obliged to let it decrease, simply through a deficiency of labourers to 
till the soil. During 1871, IS new vacuum-pan plants took the place of the 
old common process ones, 9 V.P. plants were thoroughly renovated, and 6 
new hospitals were built, at a total cost of S904,000 nearly, one half of which 
amount was spent in Colonial material and labour. In ^ict so great was 
the demand for artificers that hands could not be procured at any price, and 
much delay in erecting new machinery took place in consequence. As we 
have said already, the circulation of the large sums necessary t^ carry on 
the sugar industry of the Colony is the life of all the minor branches of in- 
dustry. Its influence i^ to be seen to greatest advantage in the appearance of 
George Town at the present day, as compared to what it was say twenty 
years ago. It has brought into existence foundries, dry dock, steam-saw 
mills, shipbuilding yards, and the various workshops scattered broadcast 
over the city, all giving employment to thousands, whose occupations are 
dependent not indirectly, but directly, on the requirements of the sugar 
plantations. 

Much has been said about the heavy expense of living in tbe Colony, and 
with truth, but can it be wondered at, so long as the peasantry to whom we 
might look for the principal supphea of food, are satisfied to give their 
labour ia the estates, at a rate that enables them to limittbeir toil to two or 
three days a week ? Until we have a frugal, hard working peasantry (such 
as the Chinese promise to be), who will take the hidden riches out of the 
soil in the shape of root and green crops, and raise poultry, sheep, and pigs 
to supply the demand at lower rates than the American farmer can with sJl 
his disodvand^es, living is not likely to become any cheaper. To see the 
effect of a crowded population, and a consequent low rate of wages, on the 
price of the ordinary articles of food, we need ouly look to Batbadoes, where 
the labourers are compeUed to supplement tlielr earnings by diligently 
squeezing from the soil all that it can yield, and by raising stock of different 
kinds on a plan so frugal, tlutt it might be said with little exaggeration, an 
animal is reared on the space its shadow covers on their rack-rented piece of 
ground; the consequence of this is, that they can afTord to send their stock and 
provisions over to Demerara, and undersell our people in their own market. 
As it is not generally known what can be done by the small farmer in grow- 
ing provisions here, the following authentic instance of the productiveness 
of the soil may be of some interest to most of our readers. A piece of waste 
ground, about a quarter ofan acre in extent, on a sugar estate, was broken 
up, ridged, and planted with sweet potatoes in November last, at a cost 
of tl5 ; four months after a Chinese labourer offered the manner {10 for tlie 
crop, which he would lift at his own expense, and of course the Chinese had 
an eye to the satisfactory profit he would make of the bargain by selling the 
potatoes, retail. Here we have a return equal to (IflO per acre, in the third 
of a year, without including the crop of pumpkins, peas, shalots, and other 
vegetable grown round the borders of the plot But the potato is not the 
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011I7 vegetable that gives a handaome retotn for the cost of growing it. 
Here ia a copy of a Plantain Jonmal, ahowing the yield of the ground under 
cultivatton during a. period of four years :— 

Firstyear «35 «8,U87 t3.*33 64 

■ Second year 137 20,276 5,S55 11 

Third year 163 26,694 12,327 39 

Fonrthyear 161 14,863 4,680 69 

f476 «70,80U t26,275 86 

From this it is seen that the average yield per acre during the four years 
was 160 bimoliea, and that the average price per bunch was 37 cents, 
making a return of $65 20 per acre. In plantaiu cultivation, sweet potatoes, 
cassava, tanniae, &c., may be grown between ihe rows and be made the 
means of paying tbe expense ofthe plantains' cultivation, with a balanoe over 
to tbe good. We publish these returns simply to show that the cause of 
tbe deamees of provisions, wbicb is ssiid to tell so hard on the middle class 
of the population, is not owing to tlie absence of inducement to the labour- 
ing class, in the matter of profit, to grow tbem. An industry like this that 
requires no capital, and gives such a liandsome profit, lying in a great 
measure neglected, clearly shows wliat a powerful temptation the wages paid 
by estates bold out to our agricultural labourers. Until our labourers are 
brought to the alternative of working si:^ days in tbe week to gain a com- 
fortable living, or adopting tbe occupation of provision growers, there is 
little diance of our vegetables and small stock being reduced in price. We 
should be Sony to see them as hard driven to make ends meet as are the 
labourers in ihat ants' nest, Barbadoes, though there is so little chance of this 
ever happening that we may save our anticipated compassion ; but a keener 
rivalry in the labour market would do them, as a class, a world of good, by 
the necessity of sharpening their wits, and strengtbening their energies 
from being thrown more on their own resonreea. Tbe natural increase of 
the present population will never be the means of creating this desired 
rivalry : theway to bring it about is the way by which tbe intereata of tbe 
Colony at large will be advanced, that is, by the continuance of the Govern- 
ment in the present wise undertaking of introduoing labour from abroad. 



APPENDIX D. 

The West Indibs. 

There can be little doubt that among tbe great ohanges, politioel, com- 
mercial, and social, of our present very mutable era, a revolution on a 
very large scale is irominent in tho Cairibean Sea. In saying this, we 
do not allude to the weekly revolutions which, on a small soale, come 
round as regulsriy as bakers' bills throughout all those American countries 
which once owned tbe mle of Spain. The chronic uptuminga of what 
in those countries stands for society, are now become a part rather of 
the established order of things than of a revolution properly speaking. 
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They excite no surprise, for most Spanish- Amerioana, whether resident on 
an ialajid or the mainland, would be rather more astonished than pleased at 
passing a month without on overthrow of the preTiously existing govern- 
ment : and being past, thej leave things very mnoh as they were before 
tiiej took place. We look for something a great deal more ouiversal in its 
influence, more permanent in its oonaequenoes, and we may hope, less 
violent in its action. Nor do we base this judgment merely upon the 
active interference in the political concerns of these conntriea of the power- 
ful Government of the United States, or the renewed interest shown in 
Jamaica within a recent period by the Government of Great Britain. 
Below and beyond all these mere symptoms, lie powerful elements of a 
social upheaveal, in the natural charaoterietics and political conditions of 
these countries, added to the vaat progress which all the rest of the world 
has recently made. There are. perhaps, no otlier countries on the globe so 
rich in agricultural wealth, nor more beantifully situated, nor with better 
sanitary resources tlian some of these specks of territory strung round the 
sami-cironlur hne which closes in the shore of Central America between the 
Northern and Southern divisions of the Continetit. For sugar especially, 
but also for several other of the most valuable of the 'agricultural pro- 
ductions of the world, there are no lands like those of the West Indies. 
Their situatiou in mid ocean procures for them at regular intervals the 
advantage of cooling breezes, and several of them have in the interior liigU 
mountains to which the inhabitants can resort by very short journeys, to 
escape from the extreme heats of the lower leveb, where the plantations and 
oonuneroial cities are to be found. Yet with all the oauBes of prosperity the 
popniations of these countries are, as a whole, far behind the rest of tlie 
civilised world. Cuba and Porto £ico it is true may boast of a certain kind 
of prosperity enjoyed in a very large measure ; but it is eigoyed only by a 
caste, the bulk of the population being still in the condition of slaves. In 
the other islands complaints of commercial stagnation have long been rife, 
and, though perhaps exaggerated, ondonbtedly lead to the conclusion that 
the people are not satisfied wiQithe results of their various pursuits. Now 
wo hold that in an age when capital and enterprise, closely allied together, 
are seeking in all directions for fit openings for employment, it is impossible 
to believe that such chances as are presented by the West Indies can 
be much longer neglected. It is from men desirous profitably to invest 
their surplus capital, and from other men looking out for opportunties 
of making their business talents available, rather than from political 
oombinatione, that we expect to see the West Indies revolutionised. 
Political changes will come only and so far as they may be necessary to 
open and secure the path to commercial and industrial improvement, and 
for that purpose the two great organisers of communities, England and 
the United States, are at hand. There is little doubt that engineering 
talent will be speedily directed to the solving of the old problem of piercing 
the Isthmus between the Pacific and tlie Atlantic — a movement that must 
give fresh importance to the West Indies, and must add tK> the other causes 
which promise an advance in their prosperity. The English islands will 
qieedily be brought under a system of confederation which will greatly 
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&cilitate, and it may be hoped in soma importsnt respects liberaliee, their 
fjptvemmenta. Whether the other islands shall come under the direct 
political influence of the American Union or not, the mere agitation for 
that change indicates the neoessitj that will shortly be felt for placing 
their governments on a better footing, as it is certain that those nho desire 
to avoid the annexation now so much talked of, must supersede it by some- 
thing that will be, in the opinion of t!ie people at least, nearly as good. 
Upon the whole, we judge that the hoar has nearly sounded for a com- 
plete change in these islands, both in their internal conditions, and their 
relations with the rest of the world. — Extract from Montreal Newnpaper. 

APPENDIX E, 
The Lease of Samana. Bay. 

Nem York, January 15. 

My letter of a month ago would, I presume, be the first intimation 
English readers could have of the private project on foot to obtain posses- 
sion of Santo Domingo. The facts therein stated were substantially correct. 
though some of the details, as is nsnal in sack cases, were inaccurate. The 
object of the Company, it seems, was to obtain possession, not of the whole 
island, but of the Peninsula and Bay of Samana, whiclt they have just 
attained. A careful ly-prepored charter- treaty was some time ago drawn 
np, signed by President Boez and the Company, whereby the latter obtained 
control of Samana for a yearly rental of (160,000 (gold). This treaty the 
Dominican Senate has now ratified, and the most important part of the 
island is, therefore, virtually annexed to the United States. 

Dr. S. G. Howe, of Boston, one ot the incorporators, thus describes, in 
a letter to the Xeu> York Tribune, the powers and purposes of the 
Company i — 

" The general features of the Samana Bay Company are like those of the 
old East Indian Company of Portugal. Holland, und England, in regard to 
extent of power ; and to new and vast fields ia whxoli tu exercise it. It 
may be instrumental in bringing about a revolution in the commercial and 
social condition of the West India Islands, us important and mure beneficial 
tbanthose effected in Asia. 

" The Co-npany has eminent domain over the whole Peninsula of 
Samana : and in Uie vast bay, with all its islands and reefs. It may 
exercise the sovereign power of framing laws for the government of its 
territory; appointing its officers ofpolice.judiciary, and commerce ; levying 
and collecting taxes ; establishing cnatom-houses ; fixing duties on imports 
and exports: building railroads, waggon-roads, canals, and telegraph lines 
witliin its own territory; and, by special contract, throughout the whole of 
the Dominican Republic, taking in return alternate leagues of public land. 
The Company may build, officer, and man ships, establish a bank, and 
exercise most of the general powers of sovereignty. It has bought iip all 
grants and concessions previously made by the Dominican Government for 
lauds, mining privileges, wharves, toilioad lines, and the like, of whatever 
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tuttare. The owners of almost all these grejils and conceBaiona are 
membera of tfaa Company, and they have formally renounced m writing all 
ownership and interest, direct or indirect, in favour of the Company. It 
has the Tirtoal monopoly of all the future opportunities of establishing 
companies for railroads, steamboats, mining or other purposes, by an 
article in the Convention, which req^uires that the Domiaiaan GoTemment 
shall never charter, anthorise, or tolerate any such oompany, without £rst 
having offered to the Samana Bay Company a charter for the same purpose 
on the same terms. 

" A contemplation of the objects and powers of the Company, of the wide 
field of its operations, and of the rare opportunity which it has of concen- 
trating within its bay the currents of trade between Europe, the United 
States, and the Sonth American market, and especially its avowed purpose 
to open a free port, which shall supplant that of St. Thomas — these things 
bring to mind, as was just said, the great achievements of the old Eaet India 
Companies, and the dseds of men hke Albuquerque, Clive, and Bajalk 
Brooke. There is a ^de difference, however, between the motives that led 
Europeans into the tropica and the measures which they took to carry out 
their purpose, and those which animate this Company. The first went 
down in the spirit of conquest. They had no other warrant or anthority to 
possess and govern heathen lands than oharters given by kings and po- 
tentates, who themselves had no other right or anthority to dispose of them 
than that impudent aGsertion of a personage mentioned in the Scripture 
who offered to give away all the kingdoms of the earth. The virile men of 
the North went down to exploiter and virtually to snbjugate the fertile 
Sonth ; to lay heavy hardens npon the people ; to make them labour in 
mines, and toil in the fields, with no sense ofduty to make them share in the 
profits and to improve their counby by reciprocity of advantage. They 
came nnexpected and uninvited. They took possession by violence, on 
sham treaties, and resorted to force when they conld accomplish their pur- 
poses by no other means. The present Company goes virtually at the 
invitation of the Dominican people, and goes sa a friend. It propMes to 
introduce all the modem improvements in the means of transit, in agricul- 
ture, and the mechanical arts. It means to improve the country and toelevate 
the people, believing that by so doing it will more promote its own interests 
than by following the selfish and short-sighted policy of the old companies. 
The Company has leased the territory by a regular treaty made with the 
Government of the Bepublic, which is authorised to make it bj the laws of 
, the land, and encouraged to do so by the expressed wish of the people." 

The Tribune, commenting thereon, says ; — 

" The news which we publish this morning of the ratification of tlie 
treaty between President Bae:: and the Samana Bay Company of Santo 
Domingo is of high importance, not only to the adventurous merchants 
who have embarked in tliis remarkable enterpriss, but also to tlie whole 

country This treaty places the Santo Domingo question in a 

new light. American merchants undertake to regenerate the Republic for 
their own profit ; and, as they go about the work in a business-like way, 
with large capital, with ample privileges, and with the strongest possible 
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inteieat in doing it well, we may ftailj presume that the; will Bocceed wliere 
tlie United States of Ametioa would probablr have failed. Thef baTe 
rolled all the jobs into one. and legitimatiHod it. They can bring in Yanliee 
energy and shrewdneas wherever it is wanted. They can offer inducements 
to settlers which neither Baez nor Congress could have offered. When 
their countr; is fit to be made a State of the Union, they can let it come in 
upon just and equal terme. Meanwhile, the United States will contribute 
nothiug to the support of the growing community, and will have the salis- 
faction, such as it may be, of fljiug its flag in the West Indies— whereat we 
trnet the annexationists will be duly happy," 



APPENDIX P. 

TaE Sahdwich Islands, the Fuiobe Suoab Gouhtbi of the 
United States in the Pacific. 

The question has frequently come np for ooosideration, both in and out 
of Congress, whether we should not strive to become as much as possible 
materially independent of all other commonwealths. Much national pride 
attaches to the idea, and with the eKoeption of aartain metala, and coffee, 
sugar, and tea, we are at the present day materially independent of the rest 
of the world. We might, on a emergency, dispense for a conple of years, 
while engaged in a war, even with coffee and tea, but we could not well do 
without the importation of sugar, tin, and spelter. 

Cuba, the most important country to us. as the source from whence we 
draw the bulk of our sugar supply, we may eventually become the owners of, 
in somewhat the same manner as Louisiana and Florida were acquired, by 
either cession or parohaae. To wage a war for the acquieition of the Island 
would evidently not pay, since the financial disturbance in our midst would 
endanger interests tno nii(;hty to be trifled with. 

Bat the continued dependence upon Cuba for sugar may be to some 
extent circumvented, either by our acquiring St. Domingo, and reinstating 
sugar culture there, as it stood under Spanish and French away, adding to 
it the cultivation of coffee on an eitensive scale ; or we may become the 
owners of the Sandwich Islands and convert them int« a second Barbadoes, 
covered with sugar plantations. 

The acquisition of St. Domingo would have become a positive fact by 
this time, if the plans of President Grant had not been, for pohtical pur- 
poses, assailed by Sumner and Schnrz and rendered unpopular by news- 
paper agitation. We shall consequently not now consider (his plan of 
obtaining a sugar and coffee Colony at our very doors, although it be not 
altogether abandoned. 

As a less unpopular substitute for St. Domingo, we have the idea sug- 
gested to the nation of aoquiring in one way or anotlier the Sandwich 
Islands, a most convenient mid-ocean half-way station on the path to China 
and Japan. 

Their possession would give ns a sngar-prodnoing country of the first 
class, right off; and should we be able to procure the amount of manual 
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labour we need for tha purposa, not nuuiy years would pass nntil, from 
50,000 hogahooda of sugar, we shonld rake the production to fonr timee as 
mnoh, 

Hawaii, the main island, occupies 4,600 sqaaie miles of the 7,500 
constituting the area of the whole group. Jamaios has an area of 0,500 
square miles. 

In a couple of years we should produce as mnoh sugar in the ten islands 
as Jamaioa has done ia her palmiest days, and oar Pacific Stat«s would he 
altogether independent of Java and Manilla for all time to come, so lar as 
our main staple of imports were concerned. 

Another important considerstian would be the opportunity we should 
have of practical! J solving the qnestion of desirableness of acquiring islands 
coufronting onr const, whether it he on the Atlantic or Pacific shore. 

Were the peaceful pos'easion of tiie Sandwich Islands to prove anationnl 
boon, that of St. Domingo would he better appreciated should we tliiuk leas 
imfavourably of it in the meantime. As it ia, the Polynesian group, called 
the Sandwich lelands, ships all iti sugar to San Francisco already, and 
from the moment the flag of the Union waved over them, the advantange of 
coming in du^ free would render angar culture so profitable there, that 
planters would remove to Hawaiifrom all quarters, from the United States, 
from Java and Manilla. None of the drawbacks of night frosts experienced 
in Louisiana, would hinder cane cultivation there, and there would be 
no country like Cuba, as ia the case of Louisiana, to compete with slave 
labour, near at baud, against the fi;ee labour of Hawaii, for Java and 
Manilla are distant from the Pacific States. That the Sandwich Islaoda 
will eventnally become American, little dnnbt can be entertoiDcd. The 
question has arisen whether it shall lie now, or whether Enghah influence 
shall prevail and a mock throne he again raised there, a laughing- atock to 
all nations, because deprived of all dignity. — J mtriam Oroeer. 



APPENDIX G. 

Hepobt of thx CouMiasiONERa appointed to iNgniaK i.nto tub Work- 

INO OF THE CbnTO*,!, SUOAS FaCTOHIES SySIEM IN MlBTINIQUB AND 

OUADALOUPB. 

To Hit ExeeUmey E. D. Bayneb, Esq., AdmiaiaUring the General 
Oovemment, de. dc. do. 

Sir, — We, the undersigned, a Commission appointed by His Excellency 
the Governor- in-Chief, at tha request of the Legislative Council, to inquire 
into and report upon the working of the Central Sugar Factories in 
Martinique and Guadalonpe, have the honour to submit the following 

We arrived at Basseterre, Guadaloupe, upon the 13th June, and pro- 
ceeded without delay to the town of Foint-a-Pitre, where the largest central 
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factory, or name, in the French ielanda is aitnated, the "Compognie 
Sncriere, £. Sooqaes et Gie., commonly called "L'Usido d'Arbousaier." 
This factoiy standa in the eabnrbs of the fine seaport of Pcont-a-Pitre, is 
conatructed apon the grandest aoale, and is replete with all the improve- 
menta in machinery and the mannfaotnre of angu devised by modem 
aoienca. The ooat waa £218,000, ajid the naine, when a third mill now 
being pat np ia avftilable, will be equal to an out'tam in the firat aix months 
of the year of from 8,000 to 10,000 tons of sngar. It commenced operations 
on the 6th April, 1869. but did not get regularly to work until the S5th. 
The first season was completed with part of the copper machinery not fitted 
np, and at no time was the nsine supplied with sufficient canea to keep its 
niill going. The supply of canes is derived from both dimions of Qnada- 
lonpe, the Volcanic and Calcareons. From the former they are conveyed 
in large lightera towed by ateam-tuga ; from the latter by the tramway, 
several miles in length. The canea are carted by the planter to hia neareat 
point on the railway, or shore, and thence by the nsine to the destination, 
where they are weighed by a sworn ^ent in the preaence, if required, of a 
tepreaentative of the eatafe. The planter receives e^per cent of the weight 
of his canea of " Conne quatrieme, " equal to No. 12 "Dntch Standard," 
the price being regulated by the market at Point-a-PItre at the time the 
canea are delivered. 

The process of augar manu&ctnre at this nsine ia aa follows. The canes 
are bonght by the planter to a siding of the main tramway on hia estate. 
The waggon generally carries two tons of canea, and one mole on a good 
level ordinary tramway can draw easily two waggons. The waggon, when 
brought to the mill iteelf, conveya the canes to the rollers, the megsss being 
elevated by power to a platform over the boilers. The juice on leaving the 
null-bed fiilla throngh three atrainers into a tank which has a double bottom 
heated by steam. It ia treated here with a little biaulphate of lime, and ia 
then ran into a montejus. This montejos by steam sends the juice up to 
the olarifiers, where it is heated in the ordinary way and tempered with 
lime jHOperly. From this it is passed to the charcoal filters, through 
which it gravitates, and then pasaea by a gutter into ^ receiver. From this 
it is passed to a montejns, and is thrown np by steam into a cistern over the 
triple efiet. From this cistern it gravitates into the triple efiet, passing 
from the first to the second and from the second to the third boiler, as the 
attendant wishes. When it leaves the third boUer it ia generally speaking 
SG" " Beattm£ " and it ia immediately passed over new re-bumed charcoal. 
It gravitates through this and falls into another receiver, from which the 
vacuum-pan takes it up and boils it to sugar. The first quality sugar is gene- 
r^Iy cryatalliaed in the pan, and is then dropped into eugar-boxea which 
stand T ft. from the ground ; under theae boxes a little charging vessel mns 
on a railway that is hung from the bottom of the said boxes, and this vessel 
conveys the sugar over the centrifugals, where it is cured; tte molasses 
from this being boiled np, when fonnd in good condition, with the syrap 
of the following day. When these molasses are thick and clammy they are 
boiledinto jelly by themaelvea and dropped into augor-bozea, where they 
are allowed to grannlate for a number of daja. This makes tbo second 
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quality of sng&r, and the molaasea from this, along with the sUmmingB and 
BubsidiDgB of olaiifiers, goes to make nun. The juice that leaves the 
clarifieiB does not paes over irsah charcoal, bat follows the aymp from tba 
triple effet, l^us asaiatiDg to wash out the sweets which ma; liave been left 
by the Byrap. 

The figtuas following show the weight of canes delivered to the faotoi? 
in the three years commendng 1669 : — 

Tana. Kilos. 

1869 17.608 17,808,217 

1670 42,80S 43,808,079 

1871 68,745 66,746,493 

This year, notwitbatajiding the severe drongbt, the receipt of canes was 
upwards ot 75,000,000 kilos, or 76,000 tons. 

Thna in the first three years the growth of canes upon plantations under 
contract to the nsine had qnadropled, and the management, accused at first 
of having established a factory in a district devoid of canes, have heea com- 
pelled to erect a third large and powerful mill with its accessories to provide 
for the reception of the normal quantity of canes expected, viz. 100,000,000 
kilos, or 100,000 tons per annum. 

This factory pays 5} per cent, for its canes, and the figures followiog show 
the financial results for the three years ending 1671 :— 

Praflta, Lou. 

1868 ^64,885 

1870 — ma 

1871 26,899 

33,284 

Deduct 440 Loss in 1870. 

Leaving j£32,844 Balance to Cr. 

A profit of £7,000 was expected in 1670. Severe losses sustained on 
produce shipped, owing to fitilnres during tbe late war in France, and other 
circumstances connected with that trying and exceptional year, are assigned 
as the reason for the failure of profits at the umne in 1670. 

In 1670, 6,096 " boucauta " of sugar of 500 kilos each, equal in round 
numbers to 3,000 tons, were obtained from tbe 42,808 tons of canea received, 
or 7-12 per cent of sugar, 3 per cent of syrap was also obtained, which 
was converted into 470,466 litres = 117,620 gallons, of rum, of an average 
centigrade strength of 60 degrees equal to 99\i gallons per ton of 
sagar. 

In 1871, 10,651 "boacauts" of sugar, or 5,325 tons, were obtained from 
the 68,746 tons of canea received, or 7-74 per cent , composed as follows :— 
First quality sugar, 6'24 per cant ; second and third qnali(y, I'SO per cent. 
A minimum average return of 6 per cent, is confidently expected when not 
less than 26 per cent, of plant canes are regularlyforwarded from the con- 
tribntoty estates to the factory. 

The superintendent, in a report made to a General Meeting of tbe Share- 
holders oa the 24th April, 1672, and unanimously adopted, remarks that 
this fiiotoiy was compelled after its second campaign to refuse tbe ofier of 
freah contracts, and to increase its working power CO per cent, to enable the 
nsine to keep pace with the rapid increase in the production ol the estates 
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engaged. " Bat two jears ago," says M. Soaqnes, "a lack of canes was 
dreaded : now an ezoess of sapplj is to be feared." 

This nsine in April laat, the thM year of its existence, declared a first 
divideod of 2i per cent, exdnsive of 4 per cent, carried to etedit of the 
" Sinking Fnnd Acoonnt." The general manufacturing and working ex- 
penses of the uaine in ISTl amounted to 3.394.298 franca, or ^117,TI<2 
The BUgar realised 3,543,865 franos, or £141,754 ; the proceeds of mm were 
806,884 francs, or ^13,276 ; equal together to iE164,039, showing a profit 
npon a simple debit and credit aocoont (without charging interest upon 
capital, wear and tear of stock, Ac) of .£3(1,291 npon a manufacture of 
88,746 tons of sugar and of 731,193 litres or 182,798 gSlloaa of mm. 

We had not the advantage of seeing this great laboratory at work, the 
operations for the year being ended. 

The Commissioners beg respectfuHj to observe here, that the processes of 
tmum&cture both of sugar and rum in all the uBines, both in Marliniqne 
and Guadaloupe. vitiifed by them, are more or less identical, the only per- 
ceptible difference being the adoption in the new factories of the appliances 
of modem science and improved mechanical and other arrangemenla. The 
clarification of the juice, its reducdon to syrup at a low temperature, the 
perfect crystallisation and colonr of the sugar, and a raaximnm return, are 
obtained by repeated filtration through animal charcoal, the " triple effet," 
and vacuum-pan procesaes, and last of all centrifugal machines. 

A great drawback at present to the Usine d'Arbouaaier la the want of 
ftesh water ; salt water is obliged to be used, as alao water derived from 
wells decidedly brackish. The injury to the boiler tubes and other ma- 
ohinery firom using salt water has been so great that arrnngemen's are now 
being made, at a great cost, to bring fresh water to the nsine from the other 
division of the island. 

We take leave of this '' palace factory " with the remark that the proprie- 
tors of contributory estates, as well as several shareholders with whom we 
had the pleaanre of conversing, expressed themselves perfectly satisfied 
vrith the present condition of afiairs, and very confident as tothe permanent 
success of the usine. The shares originally issued at 600 francs ore now 
quoted at 1,000 francs, but none are to be hod. We were informed upon 
good authority that estates which before the establishment of usines were 
in debt, or constantly changing hands, were now in a flourishing condition, 
and that others which had almost fallen out of cultivation were now making 
excellent crops. 

We hod the pleasure and advantage of several interviews with M. Son- 
qnea, whose family posaessea a amajl private uaine called Bbaufobt, not 
&r from Point-a-FItre. We were unable to visit this factory, but we were 
informed by M. Souques (and his statements were confirmed by independent 
testimony) that this usine purchaaed canaa from the neighbouring estates, 
paying 6 per cent for them, and that upon a majiufactnre of 2,000 tons of 
eugar per annum the clearances of the usiue were very handsome. The 
precise amount was not however communicated to us, but we observe that 
Mr. Russell, a gentleman who appears to have visited Quadoloupe from 
Demerora three or four years ago, in soma notes of his visits entitled " Two 
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Weeks in Gtiadaloiipe " speaking of the Beaaport Umae, states the books 
shovth&tthe7oleaiedj£19,400Dpon59.se3,371 lbs. canes purchasad (1668). 
These ^nrea show a profit of abont 14s. 6d. per ton of oanes purchased. 
Mr. Rossell states tlie qoantity of sngai made in 1868 to have been 3,600 
tons, and 62,700 gallons of nun, or a retom of abont SIO lbs. of engar anj 
1^ gallons of ram per ton of canes mann&ctnred. The Usine Clunt is, we 
were informed, in general respecta a similar factory to that of Beanport, and 
canes are brought by water in punts from a distance of twenty miles and 
afterwards convejed aome ntiles forthor hj tramway to the usine. 

The Island of Qnadaloape is divided into two parts bj a narrow channel 
called the Riviere Salee, Tanning north and south. The weatein portion 
(Guadalonpe proper) is of volcanio origin; it is mountainous, well wooded, and 
abundantly supplied witli water ; its soil, resulting from the disintegration 
of trap and aonglomerate. is generally of a stiff a^iUaceous nature. The 
eastern portion is entirely ealcareons ; its surface is undulating, the hills 
nowhere attaining any considerable elevation : they are generally cleared of 
wood. It suffers much more now from dronght than the western part, the 
inhabitants deriving their supply of water chiefly from wells and ponds, as 
in Antigua : in &ct, in its general foatnres and climatal conditions it bears 
a considerable resemblance to that part of our island lying north-east of 
a line drawn fr'om Dickenson's Bay on the nortb-west to Willoughby Bay 
on the sonth-eaat. It ia in this portion of the island, called Grande Terre, 
that the " Uaines Centrats" are situated. 

Leaving Point- JL-Fitre, the CommiasionerB traversed the Island of Grande 
Terre in a north-east direction to the small port of Le Monle, at short dis- 
tances from which are several nsinea oonstmoted on a smaller scale than 
that of D'Atbonssier, The country in thia part of the island bears mnoh 
analogy in its soil, climate, and general aspect to the correaponding part of 
Antigua. The soil is generally a dark-coloured loam on a marly subsoil, 
overlying rock composed of indurated marl and a limestone made up of 
oomtoinnted shells and coral. The water is darivad from ponda, wells, and 
ciatetna, there being no rnnniog water of any consequence. The canes 
appeared to be suffering from dronght in the same degree aa tlioae of An- 
tigua. We were unable to ascertain positively the amount of rainfall, aa it 
does not appear to be the custom to have pluviometers on eatatea, as 
with us. 

UaraE Zevalloz. — The method of manufacture here was generally the 
sameasD'Arbonisser, — charcoal filters, triple effet, vacuum-pan and tur- 
bines. There waa, however, a feature which we did not observe at the 
latter place, viz. the employment of refrigeratora for economiaing the water 
supply, Theee consist of high sbeds open on all sides, in which are placed 
strata of fascines. Over these ia conducted the waste water which has 
served for condensation in the vacuum-pans, Sec, &c., and percolating them 
it &lla into a cistern underneath, its temperature reduced to that of the 
atmosphere ; thus reduced, it ia again available for condenaing purposes. 
Zevalloz makes 2,000 tons of angar. It works night and day. It employs 
140 hands by day, and tlie same number by night. The greatest distance 
titjja which it brings its oanefl by rail ia Si miles ; they are carted by ihe 
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planter to hia neareat point od the itdlwa^, from that at the expense of the 
iisine. This railwEiy, irith matened, oost between £1,600 and J3,a00 per 
mile. The breadth between the rails is 1^ yards, and the apeed attained 
mx to ten mUes an hour. The Ubihk Buokibsaimo is on the same principle 
and scale as that of Zevalloz. They both pay 6 per cent of the weight of 
the oanes. 

The labouring popolstioQ in this district has not increased since the es- 
tablishment of central factotiefi : about 50 per cent, of the hands of the 
separate sugar-works, when these were abolished, were leqnired to work 
the luines, the planter thng gaining SO per cent of the hands employed 
about the works. After crop many of the nsina laboorers assiat in the 
onltivation of the estates ; othera till their own plots, being generally small 
land-holders. In ten years the price of labour has augmented by |. Here 
again we were infonned that estates within easy distances of the ceatral 
factory wliich formerly were in a ohronic state ofindebtedness are now oleor, 
prosperooB, and well cuItLvsted. The appreoistton by the planteiB them- 
selves of the beneficial effect of the nsinea waa evidenced by their continual 
deaire to have the line of railway extended so as to enable them to forward 
their canes. At the commencement there waa considerable difficulty in 
coming to an arrangement where proprietors were under engagements to 
consigneea, bnt as the latter (here called commissioniiaires) were almoat 
always residenta, or represented in the Island, they agreed to wait; the 
planters in the meantime paying a commiaaion, as before, upon the quantity 
of sugar made at the naine from their canes, the Director being guarantee. 
In eome oases the usine took np theae debts. After the disconnection of 
the planters with the commissionnaires, the Colonial Bank advanced looney 
for the purposes of cultivation at 6 per cent, the usine being secnrily for 
their repayment. 

We quitted Gnadalonpe for Martlnic|ne upon the 13lh of June, but our 
steamer having been in coromnnication with St. Kitt's and Trinidad, two porta 
dedaied infected on account of small-pox, we were refused permiasion to 
land, and were forced to proceed in the steamer. At each auccesaiTe island 
the same ill fate attended us, and we had no alternative but to change 
steamers at St. Lucia and proceed to Demerara ; npon our arnval there we 
were admitted to pratique, and remained until the return of the steamer 
npon the 26th. We were detained over forty-eight hours at Barbadoes, and 
did not reach our destination at Martinique until the let July, when two of 
our nnmberwere enable to land, Mr. Haiman being compelled to return home. 
Martinique differa from Gnadalonpe in having no calcareous formation; its 
origin ia pnrely volcanic, and its phyaical geography, soil, climate, Sx, 
resemble those of the western half of the latter island. The rainfall 
appears to have been superior ; daring our stay it rained nearly every day. 

Usih~Es. — These are sitoated principally on the north-east of tiie island 
there is only one on the sonth-weat aide, dose to St. Pierre, called L& 
Bivi^RB Blanche, which is newly eatahliahed, having only worked three 
weeks at the end of last crop. It has all the latest improvements in ma- 
chinery and apparatus, is capable of making 2,G00 tons, and its cost, every- 
thing imdnded, was 1648,000. It consomea from 400 to 660 kilogiams of 
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coals to tiie 1,000 IdlogrBmB of angai mode. The prooeSB is the osnol 
oharcoal filters, triple efiet, TELcmim-pEin, and centrifiigEtb. Xhej had not a 
■nSoient supply of canes this year, but expect a large dSTelopment of 
cnltiTation in the neighbonrhood, chiefly by the Bntatl proprietors. This 
nsine gives 6 per cent for its canes. 

We proceeded withoat delay to Fort de France. Near this town is the 
first &ctoi7 established in Martinique by an finglishman, twen^-five years 
ago, FoiNTB Simon. It did not succeed well at first ia oonseqnence of want 
of experience, deffeotive machinery, &o., but is now paying well : it gives, 
however, only 6 per cent, of the weight of canes. 

DiLLovi.— This feetory is situated about three milea from St Pierre. 
The works are well constructed and very compact, with all the latest 
appliances. The length of the building is 72 metres, breadth 38 metres 
It was in full working order eighteen months after it had been ordered in 
France. The machinery is by Lecointe and Villette, and the coat of the 
naine alone amounted to £41,000. The railway, which ia twelve miles in 
length, has been very eipeusive in conaequence of some mistakes in its 
coustraction, as well as tbe marshy and nnfavouiable condition of the soil. 
This has crippled the Company ; but fuU confidence seemed to esist aa to 
its oltimate suocess, and much clearing is being effected of the neighbonrlag 
low hills. This was its first year of full working order. It has 4 boilers, 
1 triple effet, 20 pans, 1.0 turbines, 30 filters. The scum is pressed and 
the cake used aa mannre. The apeeific gravity of jvice 9 to 10 Beanme, 
1,100 tons of sugar were made for the present crop, and i ton of coal was 
consumed per ton of sugar. This usina made a profit this year of 250 tons 
of sQgar and 1,000 casks of ram of 350 litres each, selling at 00 francs = 
£S 12s. per cask. The sogar sold at ^£40 per ton. The mean weight of 
canes waa found to be eqnal to 26 tons per acre. 

DisTBicT 01 IiAUBMTiN. — TluB s fiuc alluvial valley, surrounded by 
mountains of trap and conglomerate, which are covered to their sununits 
witb dense forests (an ordinance of the Government forbids the felling of 
this:) as a natural oonseqnence it is abundantly supplied wiUi running 
water. Ttie soil tesnlting from the disintegration of the volcanic rocka is a 
stiff red clay, resembling closely that seen in Antigua in the valley between 
Drews Hill and Green Castle. All the old sugar-mills are worked by 
water power. The canes ia this valley are of a rank Insnriant growth, but 
the juice ia of a low apecific gravity, averaging about 0° Beaome. In the 
private works in this district it is calculated that one ton of sugar oosts, iu 
expense of cultivation ^10, and for general expense, £i ; total £14. The 
quali^ of sugar made sells at ^22 per ton : each ton of sugar gives 60 gals. 
molasses, which made into rum is worth £2, Produce £24 ; deduct ex* 
penses £14 ; leaving a profit of £10 per ton. 

Two factories are eatablished in this district, viz., Lareinty and Soudan. 
L&BBiNTV is one of the oldest fiictories in Martinique, having been working 
for ten years. It gives only 5 per cent for its canes. Its contracta w^h 
Oxe planters are about to expire, and it is improbable that they will 
renew them upon the same conditions, as they generally complain of 
the peroentage being too low. Their properti«B, however, ate in good 
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onltiTation, and Qxey are free from debt. An estate in the nei^bonriiood 
waa shown oh, from whioh the proprietor (now tesldeiit) in former 
timeB had mnoh diffionl^ in obtuning a revenue of ^400, and whioh is now 
leased hy the nsuie at £1,000, and it is probable that this siim will be 
doubled at the expiration of the lease. 

SoVDAM, situated three miles from Lareinfy, is not ^et completed ; it is 
entiielr built of iron, of great strength, wit^ latest in^rorements, and has 
a fine railwaj. It is established on the It per cent, principle, and has 
numerous adherents. All aroond these fectories the evidences of progress 
and improvement are palpable, the lower slopes of the hills being cleared 
and planted on every side. 

UsiME Robert. — We had not time to viut this factory, sitoated on the 
other side of the island, but in an interview with its Director we learned the 
following &ots. It is calculated to make 2,000 tons, and the oost of plant 
wasi60,000. The percentage of sugar was B^ to 7 per oent.; of juice, 
68 to 72 per cent. In 1871, qaantityof canes ground, 22,300 tons; in 1872, 
19,600 tons. The quantity of sugar mado was nevertheless the same, so 
that in 1671 the percentage extracted was 6 '29 ; in 1872, TOO— the total 
qoantily of sugar made being 1,400 tons. Goals used, including steam-ti^, 
1,117 tons. The cinders and residue of press are given to planters. The 
average of mm obtained from molsBses is 70 per cent. 

Gkkebal Kehases. Oidtivation. — The tillage and preparation of the 
land in the French islands are not so complete as in Antigua, and weeding 
of the canes is not regarded as of such vital importance as in this island. A 
ooinmon double mould board plough (French) with six or eight hulls, opens 
the land in fnrrowB. Without, in general, further preparatioa, the oane 
plants, from eight to ten inches long, are inserted in either side of the 
furrow. We did, however, observe the use of the cross plough nptm several 
plantations. 

Stock. — The Commissioners were much impressed with the condition 
of the stock, in Martinique eepedally , and the evident care taken of them. 
Uagnificent bulls of the Spanish and Senegal breed, of large fflze, and 
teeming with condition and strength, grace the meadows waving with 
nntritions and luxuriant grasses. The plough and draft cattle are stall fed 
and penned up at night under cover, and the manure is careMly collected, 
the pens being heavily meated with theabundant trash from the fields. The 
Spanish yoke, or "draught by the homa," the yoke being supported npon the 
nape of the animal's neck, is almost universal The weight and physical 
etrei^th of the animals nurtured upon the fat French pastorages fits them 
inr such an application of draught power. In a desiccated island like An- 
tigua, generijly devoid of rich, well-wateted paddocks and grazing land, and 
supporting only fl.ninnft .1 n of inferior size, this asserted economy of draught 
force appears impracticable. 

Labour. — Ordinary labourers get lOd. per day and Is. at night. We were 
informed at D'Arboussier that there was some difficulty at fitst in getting the 
native labourers to work at night, and coolies were speoially imported for 
this purpose, 

fnvntfficit.— As afibidisg the means of investment, usiiiea botb in 
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QDAdalonpe uid Maitiiiiqiie are in the IiiglieBt popnlai fovoni. Cspital 
botli locid and in France is tieelj snbBcribed to eBtabliah sew faotoHea npon 
a laige and extensive scale. No less than eight &otoHBa, erected at con- 
BidentUe ooat, huTS cropped up within the laat two yeara, and two more large 
fitctories are now being erected- This ie surely strong presumptive evidence 
titAt naines retom a veiy handsome prufit. We are able to endorse Ur. 
BosaeU's remarks in his notes before referred to, namelj " that in passing 
thtoi^h the coontry the difference between the tillage of those selling their 
canes ajid those manufacturing at home is most marked. In the one caae 
the canes are no sooner ont of the fields than the gangs and stock are aC 
work preparing the land for the next crop, and all the fields tidy and dean. 
In the other case fields are left to take oaie of themselves until crop season 
is over." 

Vtinei profit*.— Vpon a crop of 300 tons it is estimated by Mr. Kelly the 
nsine would clear 200 francs per ton aftei paying the planter 6 per cent. 
ISx. Kelly adds that, large as this is, he was inclined to think &om all ha 
had heard it is near the trath. 

In most nsines hydranlio or other presses are employed for extractiDg the 
remaneta of juioe from the skimmings. The former are carefully letumed 
to the clarifiers, the residuum being a hard cake which is nsed for fodder 
and manure. 

Olarification ofjuiet. — This ia mainly efieoted with common lime only, 
the use of the bisulphate of lime beii^ rare. 

Use of chareoal. — The filters are filled with animal chaiooal, which ia 
covered with the best and softest fresh water procurable. Syrup is first 
passed throogh them for twenty-foui hours ; afterwards the juice fe>m the 
olarifiers Is sent through them for a like period. The efiete charcoal is 
revivified by washing in pure fresh water, and Bubseqnent re-buining in 
fiimaces especially constructed for that purpose. The abeolate loss of 
charcoal is estimated £rom 12 to 14 lb. per ton of sugar. The cost of 
charcoal per ton of sugar, including coat of labour engaged in waahing and 
other work and expenses for passing juice and syrup through the charcoal 
and other contingendes, is about sixpence per cwt The use of bisulphate 
of lime is estimated in Qemeraia to cost about the same sum per cwt. An 
almost inexhaustible supply of pure fresh water is indispensable for 
washing the charcoal ; water charged with earthy or saline matter will not 
Bait, as the absorption of these by the charcoal ia not rectified by the 
revivification process. 

Bum and ttiili. — We were much stmok with the distillery process and 
apparatus, and the superior qnali^ of the rum manufactured at the uaine. 
The stills are worked by steam, with continuous action, and a^ very pure 
Bpitit without any flavour of acetic ether (proof strength} is obtained, more 
resembling common eau de vie than rum in apparance and flavour. The 
ftverage return, we were informed, was one puncheon per (on of sugar. 

Advanot*. — Host nsines, we were informed, both in Gnadalonpe and 
Martiniqne, make advances to their contributory estates to assist the dear- 
anoe 'and opening up of waste land as well as for the purchase of manuraa 
and stock. These advances are deducted from the next orop, and are made 
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with a liberal hand ; for instanee, the advances made this year bj* the oshLS 
D'Arboussiei amounted to ^60,000. These advances without doubt hAve 
led to the great increase of cone cnltivation in these islands, and reaches 
of country uncolLlTated for years have become weighted with sugar-canes. 
The advant^e to all olasBesia manifest; villagers and others residing close 
to estates under contract to a central faetoiiy with spare lands now in waste 
would be induced to grow canea upon these lands for their mutual benefit, 
upon terms which the interest of the proprietor would make easy for the 
cultivator. 

We heg respectfully to refer to an article in No. 24 of the Sugar-Ocme, 
and dated Ist July, ISTl, page 37ft, and continued in No. 25, page 393, 
headed " French Central Faj;tories," which gives an interesting hittoriqm 
(taken (him the Journal de» Fabrieaitla de Sucre) of these establishmenta. 
As is forcibly pointed out by the writer, the first experiment made upon a 
large scale during a series of years, and accompanied by mischanoes and 
exceptional sodal conditions, has fuUy proved the soundness of the principle 
of separating agriculture ftom manufacture. What the isolated planter, 
bare of resources, was unable to do, the association of capital and concen- 
tration of labour fully realised without injury to the chief fdnctjons of the 
planter, which, on the contrary, have been greatly fiicilitated." 

We were abundantly satisfied, and in fast it was proved to d< 
that such a separation of the two conflictii^ interests of agricnlture and 
manufacturehasbeenareliefto the planter, and hu converted him from 
the stagnation of deapaii and apathy to a life of energy and prosperity. It 
has been stated that the Central Factory system must ultimately conduce 
to the exhaustion of the soil on those estates supplying canes to the nsines. 
That whereae ia the ordinary system of manu&cture little, if any, of the 
mineral elements of the cane are finally abstracted from the soil, these 
being restored in the form of megass ash, distillery refuse, &o., in that of 
central &ctories they are absolutely lost This, it was admitted, w>8 true ; 
but it has been provided ^^ainst by the increased employment of chemical 
manures, these being composed so ae to return to the land the principal 
mineral matters of which the oane has been, by analysis of its ash, found to 
deprive it. The most snccessfal of these manures was generally considered 
to be that recommended by M. GeorgesYille, an eminent FrenohchemiBt,and 
formerly Director of the esperimental farm of the Emperor, in the preface to 
the last edition of his work entitled, ''Les Engraia Chimiques" (Paris, 1973.) 
It consists of the following ingredients in definite quantitieB : Super-phos- 
phate of lime, chloride of potassium, sulphate of ammonia, sulphate of lime. 

D'Aiboussier imports this manure and advances it to its adherents, en- 
joining its liberal application. A member of the Committee on a former 
visit was shown a field of fifth rattoons which by its use was yielding two 
hogsheads per acre. 

ProBes* of mantifactare in Dtmerara. — The Committee during their 
enforced stay here employed their time in inspecting the principal sugar- 
works in the vicinity of Qeoi^e Town. The process employed in all these 
works is the following : — 

Theoanes are broughttothemain line of tramway by thepUnter. Thefko- 
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torjr takes them to the mill, where the waggon is tilted npbya similar method 
to that employed in the French nsines. The megass is derated and is pnt 
by boxes r unnin g np on a elevated railway into " logies" or the yard to dry. 
The juice flows from the milt through the strainers into a pump, getting 
treated with biaulphate of lime' in transitu. The pump cleTates it to the 
olarifiera, where it is cracked, racked, and treated with lime. From this it 
flows on to the copper waJl, where it is cleaned tboronghly, and ie raised by 
moutejoB into sabsidera, where it ia allowed to rest nine or tea hoars. 
From these vessels the vacnum-pan draws the juice and boils it to sugar, 
the first quality being cryatalliaed, and cured aa soon as possible. The 
molaasea, when good, is worked into syrup of the following day until they 
get ao thick that they darkea the first quality. They are then boiled by 
themaelvea, and form the aeoood-quality sugar, being allowed several days 
to granulate in the coolers ; the skimmings from clarifiers, and copper 
wall, and the sabsidings from symp boxes and the molasaes irom second 
quali^ sugar, going to make rum. 

It will be seen that the essential difference between this and the French 
piooeas ia the entire elimination of the charcoal filters and triple etfet, and 
with them the necesaity of a laige supply of pure water — a matter of much 
importance where this cannot easily be procured. This process is certainly 
simpler and less expensive, but whether it extracts the same amount of 
si^ar from the juice may he doubted. We were unable to procure any 
poEdtive data on this point. The charcoal filter separates from the juioe not 
only the fiecal matter, bnt also the solnble salts conttuned in it. The pre- 
aenoe of these (principally salts of soda and potash) is known to have the 
efiect of preventing a certain amount of sagar itom crystallising. Experi- 
ments were instituted this year to decide this point in two of the principal 
fiictories of Martinique during the last fortnight of their working, bnt the 
results have not yet been published. 

In ooQclnsioii, wo cannot too strongly recommend the establishment ia 
this island of a central fkctory calculated to make &om 1,500 to 2,000 tons 
of sugar annually. The absence of an indispenaable supply of fresh or soft 
water, not to speak of the coat, renders, in our opinion, the French uaine 
system impracticable here.. We must discard filtration by charcoal, and tlie 
triple efTet. Bnt i^ appears to na that the Demerara system would be 
admirably adapted to onr requirements, while the cost is comparatively 
moderate. It must be remembered, too, that the qnality of sugar made in 
Demerara is better suited to our markets, and commands higher prices, 
than the French nsine sugar. In other words, the process of manufacture 
we recommend would retain alone the mnltitnbolar boilers, clarifiers, sub- 
siders, vacuum-pans and oeutrifugals. We have seen an estimate by an 
experienced engineering firm of the cost of a factory to make 1,000 tons of 
sugar in twenty-aix weeks, and it appears to us sufGciently interesting to 
state it in this Report, 

Estimate of factory.— 'To make 1,000 tons of sugar in twenty-six weeks 
in the same way as at Demerara, and which at the average of Ti per cent. 
sugar to the ton of canes would require 13,835 tons of canes, oosting at 
e per gent iglT.eOO. 
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The fbllowing list of the uainea laat establiahed in Martiiiiqiie and 
ftotuiiUf at work, giving 6 per cent, for th«r oaues, m&j be found interest- 
ing :— 

Dill'iTi eatabliahed 1871 1 S^nte Marie.... established 18T2 

Mariri „ „ Soudan 

Riviere Salee... „ „ Riviere Blanche „ „ 

Trinte „ „ | 

These nsines have all contracted to pay 6 per cent, for their canes, and 
from all we couid leam, no proprietor would now be willing to enter into 
fresh contracts at a leas rnte. while the general confidence in the power of 
the usines to pay fl per cent, is shown by the ready manner in which their 
shares are placed. In a newspaper called Lei Antilles, dated Sth July, 1BT2 
Beveral of these usines bad adveriised a dividend oE 8 per cent, for the first 
six months of theyear, it being understood that a further and larger dividend 
is always declared at the end of the year. 

Local market.— The planter can readily dispose of his produceas soon as 
it is fit for market upon tha spot, both in Qnadalonpe and Martinique. 
Diuly sales take place at a fixed hour in the forenoon upon the qnays, and 
the competition amongst speculators for shipment is very keen, the tel^raptt 
being freely resorted to govern operatioEa. The planter sends his produce 
to the selling place ; here, at the time of auction, sample oaaks are opened 
aX either ends so as to show the footings as well as the head sugars, and an 
average estimate is then mada by the purchaser of the quality of the entice 
cask, and this estimate governs the price offered. The great advantage in 
every respect to the planter of a ready and immediate sale for his produce 
for cash upon the spot is too obrious to need comment. Knm is readily 
sold, and in any quantity, the consumption in France and the French 
oolonies being very large. All molasses not turned into sugar is oonverted 

The Livret tyiUm,— Vagrancy in the French islands is effectively re- 
pressed by the system knownasthe/iure^ system. The police are empowered 
to arrest any one who cannot give a satisfactory acconnt of his or hei 
employment or means of Uving. Amongst the peasantry it is the practice 
to obtain a certificate or livret from their employers, which shows their 
engagements. Any person found wandering about without a livret, and 
who cannot explain satisfactorily the reason why he is out of employment, is 
liable to be punished by imprisonment as a vagabond. This system works 
very suocessfuliy, and compels the labouring portion of the people to in- 
dustrial habits. So far as we conld learn, there was little or no " sqnatting'' 
in the French islands, thongh there are extensive ranges of uncultivated 
mountain and delL 

Para-groat. — This a fine gross which is said to bo indigenons in Gnada- 
loupe and Martinique; it grows in profusion in the fields, and is a'most 
succulent fodder for cattle. We were told that it was a very useful agent 
in keeping down obnoxions grasses, while it does itself but little permanent 
injury to the young canes, and is easily removed when required from the 
land. We observed fields of young canes that appeared to be choked witb 
. the i-^nk luxuriance of the Para-grass, but we were assured by more than 
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one planter that this was not the case, and it appeared to be tiie custom to 
let it grow among the canes until they were three or four months old. From 
tH we oonld le&m, its introduction into this island would be very beneficial. 
Before leaving either island we submitted a series of carefully prepared 
questions in writiiig npon general subjects connected with Central Factoriea 
to disinterested parsooB, who promised to procure for na replies from re- 
liable sources. We much regret that these have not yet been received, the 
explanation oSered being that time had not sofGced to procure them. Wa 
should thereby have been enabled to give ampler coUateral details in ihia 
Eeport, which we cannot close without stating that our warmest thanks are 
dne for the kindness we received at the hands of those gentlemen in 
Guadaloupe and Martiniqna to whom we were introduced or to whom we 
applied for ioformatioD. Our thanks are especially due to the Ordonnateur 
of Guadaloupe, M. Ma^e, and to Messrs. Oramm and Du Chaissaing of 
that island, and to the English Consul, Mr. Lawless, and Messrs. De Pom- 
pegmaier iu Martinique The latter are extensive landed proprietors, and 
in addition to the warmest private hospitality, enabled us by their introduc- 
tions to obtain much valuable information from shareholders in uiiineB and 
from the proprietors of contributory estates. 

R. Ffbencb SaaairF. 

■ F. B, H*IIMAN. 

J. C. Purvis. 



Sir Jakeb Walker, on being called upon to open the discussion, 
said he must reserve anything he had to say until he contd reEbd 
the paper and study it. He wished to express, however, aa an old 
pubKc servant — perhaps the oldest present — hia satisfaction at the 
foot that the West Indian colonies were no longer put into the 
background, but were received into the category of English colo- 
nies. Formerly, when they read of the colonies, it was all America 
or Australia ; now, however, the West Indian Colonies ranked 
amongst them. (Kear, hear.) 

Sir BioHARD Oravbs Macdonnell thought with the last speaker, 
that to do justice to Mr. Walker's paper they should have the 
opportunity of first seeing it in print. As an .old Governor of one 
of the West Indian Islands, and as one who had held a governor- 
ship in Australia and North America, he begged to thank the 
lecturer for the attention he had given the subject, and for the 
manner in which he had treated it. He was most gratified to 
think, and statistics conclusively showed, that those colonies were 
rapidly advancing in prosperity. As the matter was such an 
important one, and one that could not be handled without refer- 
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«noe to actual statietics, be thongbt it would be better to adjourn 
the discus aion. 

Mr. J. A, TiNNii (Ohairmaii of the Demerara Railway Company) 
eaid, although not a member of the Institnte, he felt bound to 
fiiprsBS his obligations to Mr. Walker aa a member of the Weat 
Indian Committee, and as one intimately connected with British 
Guiana, for drawing public attention to the West Indian coloniee. 

Mr. Edwabc Wcson observed that the discussion so far did not 
seem to take quite the same- animated form that they were accus- 
tomed to, the principal reason he supposed being that the previous 
papers which had been read referred more to colonies that were 
better known to the majority of the members than the Weat Indies ; 
but he thought Mr. Walker was entitled to their gratitude for 
having introduced to their notice very interesting regions about 
wiiich many present were ao little informed. (Hear, hear, and 
fiheers.) He might say it was the case with himseU He knew 
very little about the West Indies, but he must admit that he had 
derived a great deal of information respecting them from the 
paper. There was one point which he was particularly atruck 
with — one that ought to be firominently oonaidered with people 
interested in the colonies — and that was a point indicating great 
knowledge of national interests and an admirable insight into all 
the causes of national warfare. When Mr. Walker spoke of the 
evil effects of importing or esporting too much of one thing, ho 
(the speaker) conld not help thinking of the many valuable export- 
able articles which our colonies were capable of producing, and 
which would be sure to find a market in some part of the world. 
Mr. Walker referred to the vast resource of the West Indian 
Islands and their fine rai^e of products, but he warned them 
About leaning too much on the Industry of«agar, and very rightly 
considering it might be competed with, and very likely would be 
competed with by the cultivation of the beet. He (the speaker) 
was much atruck a little time t^o with a report sent home from the 
present governor of Jamaica, suggesting the cultivation of fruit in 
the West Indian Colonies. It was stated that those islands could 
grow nearly all the moat espenaive fruits now sold so largely in 
England. If such was the case a very beautiful industry was 
Opened — an industry which would doubtleaa prove highly profitable, 
and one which, while there was a good steam service, was capable 
of being utilised to a much greater extent than people generally 
imagined. But the main point upon which he wished to speak 
upon was the great want of a museum in this country for the 
exhibition of colonial productions. It was really shocking, eonsi- 
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deling the splendid varietiea of products the colonies might furnish, 
that liiey had never been able to obtain such a mnseam on a scale 
of national importance, He would urge Mr. Walker to recommend 
it in his puper, and would ask him to bring specimens of the dif- 
ferent productions of the West Indian Islands ; let the Australians 
also bring specimens of their products, and let Canada and the 
other colonies join with them, and then let there be found & suit- 
able place where all these articles could be exhibited — a place 
conveniently located in town where any enterprising young man 
who had got restless in his neat could go and walk from ease to 
case, and determine whether he would grow sugar, wool, coffee, 
cotton, or what not. Such an exhibition would practically repre- 
Bent the worth of oui various colonies. He was aorrj to see, and 
especially w6en he remembered that it was to have been part and 
parcel of their sceme, that no action had been taken in this matter 
by the Boyal Colonial Institute. 

Mr. Leonard Wbay, as an old West Indian, said he wished to 
thank Mr. Walker for his able and interesting paper. At the time 
he arrived in the West Indies, the noble chairman's grandfather 
had just quitted the island. He- ^the speaker) had passed ten 
years of hie life in the West Indies, and had seen the inhabitants 
in their slavery, their apprenticeship, and their freedom. Mr. 
Walker's paper recalled the hope that every West Indian must 
oherisli, namely, that those islands were likely soon to become 
themselves once again, for it mast ever be remembered that they 
were once very bright jewels in the crown of England. The 
vessels that sailed from this country for the West Indies not only 
took out large quantities of goods for the planters, but they all 
came home laden with the products of those islands. It would 
scarcely be believed that the richest estates were furnished by the 
proprietors in England, but such was the case — all their beer, port 
wine, bacon, and such like articles were sent from this country. 
The time of the inhabitants was wholly given to the manufacture of 
certain great staples, as sugar, rum, coffee, chocolate, &c. In 
1834, when the Emancipation BiU was passed and the negroes 
were set free, there was invested in Jamaica alone £111,000,000 
sterling. The estates at that time were very magnificent. He 
had known the overseer of one estate to have in his house no less 
a sum than i800 in silver belonging to the proprietor. It was 
'also no uncommon thing for as many as thirty servants to be kept 
in one house, As an instance of the size and costliness of the 
buildings in Jamaica, he would mention Bose House, Trelawny, 
the residence of Mr. Eose Price. In that building there were 866 
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vindows looking on to the sea, and the whole of it, vhich was 
wood, was made of nothing less valuable than cedar, while the 
principal part of it was mahogany. As for their Inznry, that was 
proyerbial, bnt far beyond that was theic hospitality. Nothing 
conld give Englishmen an idea of it. After a stay of six months 
he went to the East Indies, bat tlieir hospitality was nothii^ 
compared to that of the West Indies. In the West Indies 
a man was hospitable from his nature. Even from the but 
of the planter the same spirit of boapitahty was met with. But 
now all this had passed away. And why ? It was very easy for 
h im to say, beoanse he had passed throngh the ordeal. At one 
time the whole country was nothing but a beautiful garden. But 
the BiU for the abolition of slavery came, and prosperous oolonies 
were immediately turned into a state of adversity. No labour was 
to be had. For months after the negroes became free, in August 
1888, not one could be got to go into the coGFee-fielda. They said, 
and very justly, " What lb the aae of my being a free man and 
having to work." It was bat a natural idea, and for some time 
no work of any kind was done. In oonseqoenoe of the high rate 
of wages estate after estate was ruined. The Duke of BaoMngham's 
plantation, which used to yield 700,000 lbs. of sngar, came down 
to yield only 70,000 lbs. The white Creole ultimately had to flee 
the country in order to better himself, and no labour of any kind 
was to be obtained. Such was the result of the emancipation of 
slavery in the West Indiea He was glad to find that a torn in the 
tide had recently taken place, and that there was every prospect 
of those islands heooming as prosperons as they had hitherto been. 
Under the new regime they were likely to be formidable rivals to 
the Australian colonies — colonies which had grown up giants, and 
which England might weU be proud of, for so long as they re- 
mained integral portions of the empire, England was invincible. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) There surely could not be any jealousy 
between West Indian colonists and those from the Australias, It 
was to the common interest that all should be united, and each 
form a minute part of the Empire. If this was done, and each was 
bound together as a whole, tbey might bid tbe world defiance. 
(Hear, hear, and cheers.) 

The Hon. Mr. Toem said Mr. Walker's lecture to him had been 
as the light of other days. Forty-seven years ago he went to the 
West Indies, and he had not forgotten his visit nor the incidents 
connected with it even now. There was one point he wished to 
insist upon — namely, that there was no city more entitled to listen 
to any appeal from the West Indies than this City of London. He 
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remembered the time when the prinoipal meTchantB here were 
West Indian merchaiita, and when we were obliged to make the 
West India Docks to keep up a rivalry with those of the East 
Indies. The West Indies, as they oU knew, had been in very great 
difBcultiea ; in fact, no country in the world had gone through a 
greater or more severe etniggle. They had wealtli untold ; they 
had the leading men of this conntryas GoTemors, and their Mem- 
beta of Parliament were men who were greatly influenced by those 
who had West Indian property ; but for all this they were only 
just now being brought out of a prolonged state of adversity. Mr. 
Wray had told them of estates which used to yield 700,000 lbs. of 
sugar being in such a position as not to yield more than 70,000 lbs. 
He (the speaker) knew of an estate which cost £50,000 which not 
many years ago was going as a drug in the market for £8,000. 
The proprietors had no means of famishing lahottr of any kind, 
and theii lands were left perfectly onoultiTated. In conclusion, he 
thanked Mt. Walker for his paper, and remarked that there was no 
part of our dominions that deserved more of this country than the 
West Indies. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. H. W. FbeeiiAnd said if he were competent to speak on the 
paper, and touch upon all the bearings of the question, he should 
feel that it would be desirable that one should be able to peruse it 
carefully before venturing to express any decided opinion upon the 
various topics it so ably embraced. He was anxious to put a 
question to Mr. Walker, and to make one suggestion. If his 
memory served Mm rightly, he thought Mr. Walker alluded to the 
great want of the West Indian Colonies as a want of labour, and 
that the best and most economical way of supplying that labour 
was the great difficulty under which they were suffering. Well, 
they all knew that probably of all famines a labour famine was one 
of the worst. But he understood Mr. Walker also to say that certain 
diplomatic difficulties had interposed to prevent that importation 
of Chinese labour which was so essential to the welfare of the West 
Indies. K such was the case, it was time for the mother country 
to interfere in the matter. Mr. Walker did not say what the difB- 
oulties were, but he (the speaker) would remind him that there 
were certain members of the House of Commons connected with 
the Colonial Institute, who would be most wilting, if the difQculties 
were pointed out to them through the medium of this discussion or 
otherwise, to bring the matter before Parliament, and take other 
steps for their removal. (Hear, hear.) The suggestion he had to 
maJce was that the statistics on the chart before them, showing 
the progress of the West Indies, should be incorporated with the 
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p&per. He did not think that, except in dra^ring public aitention 
to such mattets as had been alluded to on the present oocaslon, the 
Colonial Inatitute coTild do very much. It oould, no doubt, do a 
great deal in expressing those sympathies which they all felt 
towards the different members of oar empire ; and he was glad to 
find a gentleman present state that they were not working in vain, 
even if they only endeavoured to extend the sympathetic ties which 
boond the mother country to her colonies. He was one of those 
who believed old times were returning, and he thought the Colonial 
Institute had performed no unimportant part in bringing about 
such a happy result. As regards the formation of a museom, 
spoken of by Mr. Wilson, he did not think much could be done in 
that matter by the Institute at present. It was not the first time 
the subject had been mentioned ; the advantages of such a museum 
had frequently been discussed by the members since it was first 
brought to their notice by Mr. Hyde Clarke. Ho doubt it was a 
very good thing to do, but there were many things which were 
good to do, which they would like to see done, but which were not 
so easy to bring into practical action, or to put into practical form. 
(Hear, hear.) There was no doubt that such an exhibition would 
teach them in what way the commercial ties— those which bound 
the empire together more firmly than any others — could be increased, 
and he only hoped that the energies and practical experience of 
Ur. Wilson would be employed in giving development to the point 
he had so ably dwelt upon. He (the speaker) was sure they were 
all indebted to Mr. Walker for his paper. He had hstened to it 
with great pleasure, and had gained from it a large amount of valu' 
able information. 

Mr. BioHABD Bausdek said there was one or two points in the 
paper he should hke to speak upon. In the first place he wished to 
Bay that the one great disadvantage to coohe labour in Jamaica 
was that the planter could not depend upon the coolies. If they 
felt at all uncomfortable in their situation they immediately com- 
mitted suicide. The next point was one which required some 
attention. He did not think that sufficient women were imported 
in proportion to the men ; the consequence was that quarrela were 
always taking place. It was very seldom that the eooUes inter- 
married with the natives. As regards the cultivation of fruits, all 
he could say was that the iruit-treea in Jamaica were very fine. 
At present only a few were cultivated, but he thought this discus- 
sion would give a stimulus to " that beautiful induatiy," as Mr. 
Wilson was pleased to call it. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Q. B. Godson said ^he could speak with aomo experience 
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of the West Indies, as an uncle of hia waa a lai^e slave-holder and 
planter in one of the islanda. The great difficulty they had to 
contend with was one of labour. It was an easy matter to find 
emigrants if the inhabitants would pay for them, bat they would 
not. The Goremmest would not advance any money for emigra- 
tion purposes, and conaequently labourere were scarce. With 
regard to the onltiTation of fruit, that was an industry which would 
pay if proper persouB, with some knowledge of the subject, could 
be obtained. He doubted, however, whether such individuate would 
care to work in a tropical climate. 

Mr. J. A. TrNNE said the Ohinese coolie was about the best kind 
of labourer they had in British Quiana. He considered the great 
difficulty they had to contend with was the objection on the part 
of the Chinese Government to allow females to emigrate with the 
males. The Chinese were very much prejudiced in this matter. 
At one time it was tried to induce the Government of this country 
to remove the objections, but without any satisfactory results. If 
females could only be imported with the males the West Indian 
Colonies would be in a much better position than they were at the 
present time, but he doubted whether the prejudices of the Chinese 
could be removed. As regards the exhibition of Colonial products 
in this country, spoken of by Mr. Wilson, it was not the fault of 
the West Indies if the British manufacturer was not made ac- 
quainted with the resources of those islandB, West Indian pro- 
ducts, and especially woods of various kinds, were exhibited largely 
in the last two International Exhibitions held in London. There 
was one article, however, which public attention should be drawn 
to — an article that waa now very much used in commerce, namely 
gutta-percha. There were trees in several of the West India 
islands capable of producing no end of this commodity, and if 
only the attention of the British public could be drawn to that 
fact, another very profitable industry would be likely to be set on 
foot. 

Colonel DouviLLE beheved the principal reason why the emi- 
grants did not take females with them waa because the coolies lived 
for the most part in a state of polygamy — each woman had about 
eight or ten husbands. 

Mr. IiEONABD Wrat said he was surprised to hear such a state- 
ment from one so intimately connected with both the Eaat and 
West Indies. The masses of India lived in no eucb state. The 
real fact was that the coolie wished to go to the West Indies for a 
time to earn a little money, and then to return to his home and 
live with his wife in China. He did not think it would be possible 
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to get the women to leave their homes and emigrate with their 
hnsbande : any way, they wonld want a good deal of persuasion. 

Colonel DoHviLLB said his observations referred to the coolies of 
Ceylon. 

Mr. Edward Walker never could nnderatand why the women 
did not emigrate with the men. Boms years ago he happened to 
be in China and saw too veseela packed with coolies for Fern. On 
asking where the women were he was told it did not pay to get 
them. There was not a woman on board. 

Mr. 0. D. CoLjJiT said it was olear now what the diplomatic dif- 
ficulties were. They were such as prevented a free flow of emigra- 
tion, and he was not surprised at them being placed in the way 
when he called to mind the manner in which the Chinese had 
been treated for the last twenty years by the English Government. 
He begged leave to remind the meeting that onr late ambassador 
in Ohina threw np his situation in disgust, simply because he did 
not like the treatment which the Chinese had received at the 
hands of English statesmen. Borne time ago they wished to open 
np three coal mines, and although there was a convention which 
permitted that to be done, Lord Granville refused to ratify it, and 
he did so on the recommendation of the Chinese merchants resident 
in London. 

Mr. QEOBai: Csawshat said if any gentleman wottld take the 
trouble to read the blue-books on the subject, they wonld find that 
a system of kidnapping was very much complained ot He believed 
the solution of the labour difficulty was to be found in China — a 
country which had the most numerous population in the world — 
and if the coolie inhabitants could be induced to transplant them- 
selves with their women to the British Colonies, the labour ques- 
tion wonld be at once and for ever solved. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr, E. "WnaoN considered it was all very well to advocate the 
introduction of Chinese labour into British Colonies, but he would 
rather that those possessions were reserved for Europeans. 

Vix. GsoBOE Gbawshat reminded the last speaker that his obser- 
vations referred to the W^t Indies, and to countries in which 
Europeans could not work. 

The noble Chbibuui said he thought he might now congratulate 
Mr. Walker on the general approbation hia paper had called forth. 
The subject was certainly one which must have some sort of 
interest to him team the foct, as Mr. Leonard Wray remarked, 
that his grand&ther was for a long time Governor of one of the 
West India islands. All he hoped was that he had left favourable 
TeeoUections behind him. With regard to the possibility of ezhi- 
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biting Oolonial ptodnotioas in this ooimtr;, th&t w&b a asbject 
which hod more than onoe been allndsd to at their meetingB, and 
he did not think Mr. WilHon coold blame the Institution for any 
neglect in the matter. It was obvions that a building capable of 
holding the varioQB products of our Colonies, which fortanatel; — 
and they might well be proud of the fact — covered almost every 
portion of the globe, must be a very extensive one. At present 
they had not sufficient funds to build such a museum, but it stmck 
him while sitting in the chair that it would be a most legitimate 
use to make of a pari of the South Kensington Museum. (Hear, 
hear, and cheers.) Certainly they might make an attempt to get 
a portion of that building set apart for the exhibition of Colonial 
productions, and if they went to the Privy Comicil he had no 
doubt they would succeed. Such a mnsenm would be very nseful, 
and he thought the Government could hardly refuse to grant snch 
a modest request. It now only remained for him to thank Mr. 
Walker for his very able and interesting paper, and to congratulate 
him on the universal approbation it had called forth. (Cheers.) 

Mr. W. 'Wai.kbb, in summing np the debate, said with regard to 
Mr. Freeland's question there was at one time a sort of Imperiid 
objection to Chinese leaving their conntry, but that had been over- 
come. Then followed the system of kidnapping the coolies, and 
since that practice was commenced the authoritieB felt disinclined 
to countenance Chinese emigration. As far as his own experience 
went, he knew the cooUes to be always well cared for, and their 
voyage rendered as safe and comfortable as possible. A stop waa 
put to aU Chinese emigration in 1866, and since that date it waa 
not permitted to be renewed. Cm' English minister, however, was 
in communication with the Chinese Ctovemment at the present 
time, and it was hoped that the coolie would soon be allowed to 
emigrate to the West India islands under the same condition as 
the Spanish labourer. There were several documents which he 
could not introduce into bis paper for fear of making it too long, 
but which were of a very interesting character. He thanked the 
gentlemen present for the kind way in which be and his paper had 
been received. (Cheers.) 

Sir BioHABD Graves Macdonnell begged leave before the meeting 
broke np, to explain one or two matters on which some misappre- 
hension existed, matters of considerable importance to West Indian 
interests, as being connected with the supply of Chinese coolie 
labour to those Colonies. Several of those present appeared to 
think that the main obstacle to each emigration from China waa 
caused by diplomatic difficulties. Having been officially oircnm- 
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etanoed dtuiog several years so as almost to be an eye-witness of 
the oacnrrenQes affeoting that emigratioiii and having also had to 
correspond with H. M. Government at great length on the sabjeot, 
he might say that' the difficulty had rather been a planter's diffi- 
culty than one occasioned by any diplomatic arrangement. The 
Chinese Government natoraKy felt extremely pained by the atroci- 
ties committed in the conduct of emigration from Macao, and the 
Bufferings of the coolies transported to Pern. There were excellent 
regulations on paper at Macao, bat nevertheless it was notorious 
that coolies seized in piratical attacks on villages along the Chinese 
coast could be, and were for many years back passed throughthose 
regulations, and embarked for the Savannah and Fern, where their 
sufferings were often most severe, and the breach of almost all 
promises made to them most shameful. The Chinese Government, 
therefore, had resolved some years ago not to allow any emigration 
&om China except on adequate guarantee of a return passage to 
every emigrant at the end of five years. He beUeved the West 
India planters were willing to give the required guarantee, but 
only at the end of eight years, on the ground that a shorter period 
of hired labour by the coolie would not pay. The emigration, 
therefore, from Canton had been brought to a close. H. M, 
Government had also stopped the emigration from Hong Kong for 
several reasons, but principally to avoid giving offence to the 
Chinese authorities. Many questioned the policy of that step, 
unless the emigration from Macao could be stopped also. There 
were no abuses of the emigration firom Hong Eong — everything 
there connected with the government was well in hand at the time, 
and the closing of emigration from Hong Eong was, of course, a 
banding over to the iniquitous kidnappers at Macao of the control 
of the so-called emigration. It was as it were removing a police- 
station from the vicinity of criminals, and allowing to the latter 
complete freedom of action. He hoped, nevertheless, that a well- 
regnlated system of emigration from China to the West Indies 
might soon be established, for although, possibly, we might get on 
well enough without Chinese in Australia, he nevertheless believed 
that no labour was so valuable in the West Indies as that which 
could be supplied by the Chinese — a race which combined the in- 
telligence and strength of the European with the negro's power to 
resist chmatic influences in tropical countries. 
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